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After eight years and 
29,830 pounds of dog hair, 
Singing Scissors Pet Care 


Center is still operating 4 
at a healthy clip. : 
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New York Life is 
large, conservative, and dull. 
Reassuring in 
times like these, isn’t it? 


Things are a bit shaky these days in the financial world. 
Investors are getting a lot less adventuresome. And words like | 
“stability” and “security” are coming back into vogue. 


To some, of course, this is just the current economic 


trend. But at New York Life, we’ve had a conservative 


, investment policy for 147 years. 
| When the financial community tied its money up 
in an overheated real estate market, we were modest 
investors. When others embraced junk bonds, 
we held back. (In fact, 95 percent of the bonds in 
our portfolio are investment grade*) 
Does that make us large and conservative? 
We should say so. And as for dull, we look at 
it this way: If being exciting means investing 
in volatile junk bonds, that’s the kind of excite- 
ment we can all do without. 
For information on any of our products and 
services, call your local 
New York Life agent 
or 1-800-695-4331. The Company You Keep 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


NDREW PURVIS, WHO REPORTED A GOOD CHUNK OF THIS 

week’s cover package on Somalia, may have been des- 

tined for his assignment in Africa. When he was a boy, 

his paternal grand- 
father, a chemical-company 
executive, filled his head 
with great tales about his 
work and travels through- 
out the dark continent in the 
1920s, while his maternal 
grandmother, who lived in 
South Africa, filled his mail- 
box with wooden spears, 
shields, even plastic Zulu 
dolls. When Purvis turned 
21, he started out on a year 
of thumbing across Africa, 
riding mostly on transport 
trucks and camping out 
alone or staying with Peace 
Corps volunteers. ‘Back 
then I made a point of avoiding trouble spots,” says Purvis, now 
34, who began his tour in Africa for Time last summer. “These 
days, I seem to find trouble everywhere.” 

Case in point: Monrovia, Liberia, where Purvis arrived a 
month ago on a chartered flight just after rebels started shell- 
ing the airport runway to impede Nigerian troops. He spent a 
scary night holed up ina dilapidated beachfront hotel, he says, 








Inveterate traveler Purvis on Rusinga Island in Kenya 


“listening to artillery fire mingled with the sound of crashing 
waves as I filed a story on a laptop computer.” On his way out 
the next day, three Liberian “security” officials detained Pur- 
vis in a small room at the airport and shook him down for a 
$60 bribe. It was pay or stay. “They each got $20, which was 
big money to them,” he says. 

An inveterate hitchhiker, the Canadian-born Purvis had 
trekked his way across 
North America five times by 
the age of 20. He studied sci- 
ence at Middlebury College 
and journalism at Columbia 
University and, before join- 
ing Time in 1989, enjoyed 
stints at both a daily news- 
paper and a physician's 
journal. But even his medi- 
cal background couldn't 
prepare Purvis for the hu- 
man suffering and starva- 
tion he has witnessed in So- 
malia. “After my first visit, 
in August, I didn't feel like 
eating for days,” he recalls. 
“T had never seen someone 
die before, and there I watched several die. One boy wept over 
his last brother’s body right in the middle of a busy feeding 
center, and nobody stopped to notice.” Well, almost nobody. 
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© 1992 Citizen Watch Company of America, inc 


Built to withstand 
deep water, high altitude 
and the test of time. 





Finally, a collection of bracelets designed especially for the man on the go. Like the man going diving. Or sailing, or 
Q@ww flying, or windsurfing. Each bracelet, made of rugged stainless steel, is anchored to one of the world's most sophisticated 








The Citizen Promaster Series is available at these Authorized Locations. 


ALL LOCATIONS GEORGIA 

BELK 

MACY'S ATLANTA 

RICH’S It’s About Time 
Cumberland Mall 

SELECTED LOCATIONS §=— 404-439-8483 


BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


D.P. PAUL JEWELERS 


GORDON’S JEWELERS 


JC PENNEY 
KAY JEWELERS 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


ZALES JEWELERS 


It’s About Time 
Lenox Square 
404-233-0357 


It’s About Time 
Perimeter Mal 


404-399-6958 


ATHENS 

It’s About Time 
Georgia Square 
706-354-6015 


BRUNSWICK 

Great Southern Gold 
Brunswick Mall 
912-262-9273 


COLUMBUS 
Gold Fever Jewelry 
2301 Airport Thruway 


706-576-6624 
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2 bus Ma 
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Cross Plains Jewelry 
1231 Cleveland Rd 
404-278 5509 
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It's About Time 
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5592 Old Dixie Hwy 
404-361-7839 
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Cross Jewelry 
1101 Washington St 
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Gainesville Jewelry 
1406 Atlanta Hwy 
706-536-6 








It’s About Time 
Lake Shore Mall 
706-534-7764 


HELEN 
Gold & Gem 


Alpine Vill 





706-878-4653 
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It's About Time 
Tc Cc t 








MORROW 

It’s About Time 
Southlake Mal 
404-968-1191 


TUCKER 
It’s About Time 


Northlake Mall 






UNION CITY 

It’s About Time 
Shannon Mall 
404-964-2220 


WINDER 
Trading Post 
116 E Athens St 
706-867-7233 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ABBEVILLE 

The Golden Wish 
100 Trinity St 
803-459-5332 


ANDERSON 
Turners Jewelers 
3319 Clemson Blvd 
803-231-6100 





sports chronographs. Wherever youre going, there's a Citizen watch built to get you there. PRE «4 ASTER 
Citizen is proud to have been selected as the official timer of America’s Cup ‘92. 
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Wingman Flight 
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154 N Oak St 
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Traditions of Charleston 
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803-571-3099 


COLUMBIA 


Davids Fine Jewelry 
7201 Park Lane Rd 
803-788-7119 


Dems House of Dia 


Boosier S/C 


803-772-2095 
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1632 Broad River Rd EH Jones Jewelers 20 S Main St Moseley Jewelers Galle all Moseley Jewelers 
505 N Limestone St 803-232-2402 903 N Lake Dr 803-324-5292 118 W Main St 
803-489-8153 803-359-7733 803-427-7746 

Boot saveetets on beers (a, NMYRTLEBEACH The Jewelers Gallery west COLUMBIA 

6829 Two Notch Rd GREENVILLE : 838 Woods C rossi g Rd Cole’s Jewelers valle aN a : Roof Jewelers 
It’s About Time 803-281-0641 } 175 803-327-3749 1228 Augusta Rd 
Haywood Mall 803-791-0996 

DARLINGTON 803-297-1146 GREENWOOD SENECA 

Holbrooks Jewel Box Brittany Jewelers Turners Jewelers 


67 E Public Sq 
803-393-4521 


FLORENCE 

Holbrooks Dia Showrm 
1807 W Palmetto St 
803-669-5812 


Kelly’s Watch Shop 
122 N Main St 
803-235-6571 


The Jewelers Gallery 
Greenville Mall 
803-288-4613 


Montague Ave 


803-942-0 
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117 W 
803-332 
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Martin’s Jewelry 


Carolina Ave 
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Applewood S/C 
803-882-5414 
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Kosh & Gray Jirs 
158 E Main St 
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AT&T Cordless 
Telephone 5250 

Here's the gift they'll remember 
every time it rings. It's got 
Clarity Plus™ Sound that virtually 
eliminates static. Use up to 7 days 
without recharging. As always 
we offer the widest selection of 
AT&T Products anywhere. Come 
in fora “hands-on” demonstration 


SALE §QQ” 


Save $10 
Plus get a $5 “See YouSoon” 
Savings Certificaté 
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The Holiday Sale No Gift-Giver Should Miss, 
Now At Your AT&T Phone Center. 
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Get Santa-sized savings on our newest, most 
advanced products, Plus, on many products 
you'll get “See You Soon” Savings Certificates 
worth up to $50 toward a future purchase. 
Offer ends 12/31/92. 
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= Alar 3035 wheel. Remembers 90 phone 
numbers. Plus, get our 7 
Customer Assurance Program ; 


With a toll-free, 7 days a week 
Cellulam@Hortline to answer | 


questions anthicee, next ; 
business day replac@ment 
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FLORIDA 
ALTAMONTE SPRINGS 
ALTAMONTE MALL 

(407) 332-5044 


ORANGE PARK 
ORANGE PARK MALL 
1910 WELLS RD 
(904) 264-8441 















CORAL GABLES 
185 GIRALDA AVE 
(305) 447-1787 


ORLANDO 

COLONIAL PLAZA MALL 
96-97 COLONIAL PLAZA 
(407) 894-4090 












CORAL SPRINGS 
CORAL SQUARE MALL 
(305) 752-9025 







FLORIDA MALL 
8001 S_ ORANGE 
BLOSSOM TRAIL 
(407) 855-4908 







DAYTONA BEACH 
VOLUSIA SQUARE 
2455 VOLUSIA AVE 
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) 257-7780 THE GARDENS 

=a 3101 PGA BLVD. 
(407) 622-1113 

DELRAY BEACH 

DELRAY MALL 


PENSACOLA 
CORDOVA COMMONS 
SHOPPING CENTER 
1690 AIRPORT BLVD. 
(904) 479-1004 


1688 S. FEDERAL HWY. 
(407) 272-3674 


FT. LAUDERDALE 
OAKLAND PARK 
3915 W. OAKLAND 
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. (305) 943-6400 
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1977 S._ MILITARY TRAIL 
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REGENCY SQUARE MALL 
(904) 721-3505 


(404) 237-5620 


NORTHLAKE MALL 
JENSEN BEACH (404) 491-9301 
TREASURE COAST SQUARE 
3010 NORTHWEST 
FEDERAL HWY 


(407) 692-2840 AUGUSTA 


AUGUSTA MALL 
3450 WRIGHTSBORO RD 


(404) 738-6374 
MELBOURNE 
gg te SQUARE 
1700 W. NEW HAVEN AVE 
(407) 729-0879 _ COLUMBUS 


CROSS COUNTRY PLAZA 
2026¥2 AUBURN AVE 


(404) 563-1488 
MIAMI 
BISCAINE HARBOR SHOPS 
18191 BISCAYNE BLVD 
(305) 932-1943 KENNESAW 


TOWN CENTER MALL 
(404) 425-2425 


CUTLER RIDGE MALL 


TRAILER IN SEARS | 


PARKING LOT MORROW 
20505 S. DIXIE HWY. SOUTHLAKE MALL 
(305) 253-8824 (404) 961-4098 

| PORTOFINO Al 
Sree OTH AVE SAVANNAH 
(305) 264-9392 7805 ABERCORN ST 





(912) 352-9100 























Were Jesus to name 
his 12 Apostles 
today, | have no doubt 
he would include 
women among them. 


Tom Edwards 
Chicago 


GOD 
AND 


WOMEN +, 


A second 
Reformation 

sweeps 
Christianity = 


ai 





FOR ALL-MALE COUNCILS TO DEBATE 
whether women should be admitted to 
the priesthood is a display of archaic ar- 
rogance [Cover Story, Nov. 23]. This is 
not the Ist century A.D. Any corpora- 
tion or educational institution engaged 
in a similar discussion would soon find 
itself in the courts. Neither the medical 
nor the legal profession would be so fool- 
hardy as to enter this troubled arena. 
Kenneth Winetrout 
Hampden, Mass. 


THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT WOMEN ARE 
as able as men in many fields, including 
religion. I believe that in some ways 
women are better Christians than men. 
But even so, women should not be or- 
dained as priests. Not because they are 
less devout or less able than men, but be- 
cause there is no instance in the Bible of 
female priests. If God wanted women as 
priests, he would have said so. 

Daniel Sanjaya Lim 

Canoga Park, Calif. 
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IN ALLUDING TO THE “ANGRY AFTER- 
math” of the vote in favor of women 
priests, you render invisible the celebra- 
tive aftermath in which many rejoiced 
worldwide. You risk giving the impres- 
sion that Christianity is the legitimate 
property of a male hierarchy that is be- 
ing annoyed by an alien element. This 
may be the perspective of some within 
the church, but that viewpoint should 
not be confused with reality. Christian- 
ity is owned by no human cartel. 
(The Rev.) Mary Sue Gast 
Executive Director 
Coordinating Center for Women in 
Church and Society 
United Church of Christ 
Cleveland 


















TO LABEL THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT IN 
Christianity “The Second Reformation” 
must be causing Martin Luther to roll | 
over in his grave! Luther and the Protes- | 
tant reformers sought to bring culture 
into conformity with Scripture. The 
feminists are seeking to bring Scripture 
into conformity with culture. 
Gary Yagel, Pastor 
Shady Grove Presbyterian Church 
Gaithersburg, Md. 





















Neo-Nazism Redux 


AS A FORMER GERMAN CITIZEN, I AM 
quite concerned about the unpleasant 
events that have occurred to foreigners 
there [Germany, Nov. 23]. Like millions 
of my former countrymen, I am opposed 
to violence at any level. A few irrespon- 
sible troublemakers, mostly young 
thugs, are making worldwide headlines 
with their outrageous actions. 
Helmut Hartmann 
McDonald, Pa. 























Science Serving Society 


YOUR ARTICLE DESCRIBING THE BAL- 
ance between basic and applied scientif- 
ic research [Sciznce, Nov.23] correctly 
notes that American science leads the 
world but has yet to reach its potential. 
It is true that basic research offers a 
slow and uncertain return on invest- 
ment. And it is true that the Japanese 
develop and market American discover- 
ies faster and more efficiently than 
Americans do. The solution, however, is 
not to cut basic research. Americans 
can learn to move more quickly from 
the drawing board to the assembly line, 
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NO ONE DOES IT 
LIKE SAVANE! 
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NO WRINKLES! 


The Original 100% cotton slacks with the wrinkle-resistant technology of Process 2000™ by Savane. 





Available at better department stores. 
1-800-9 SAVANE 
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Strength Training 
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Stone Weights 


5,000 B.C Dumbbells 
1894 
Advanced technology 
has made NordicFlex Gold Soloflex 
5 ways better than Soloflex. 1978 


1. NordicFlex Gold uses linear motion 
that better simulates free weights 


NordicFlex Gold™ Marks the 
Ultimate Evolution of 
Strength Training 
Equipment. 


2. NordicFlex Gold features patented 
sokinetic resistance that better matches 
your natural strength curve 

3. NordicFlex Gold is faster to use than Soloflex 

4. NordicFlex Gold brings you strength training expertise with 
the exclusive workout video, training manual and exercise chart 


NordicFlex Gold” 
1992 








5. And best of all, NordicFlex Gold costs 1/3 less than Soloflex* 


Plus, the NordicFlex World-Class™ Edition offers additional feature 
hance your workout including an electronic performance monit 
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but we cannot neglect the discovery pro- 

cess on which the drawing board funda- 
mentally depends. 

Sunder H. Advani, Dean 

College of Engineering 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem, Pa 


An Apology 


IN A SENTENCE IN HIS COLUMN “DON’T 
Waste Your Vote” [THE PouiTicAL INTER- 
est, Nov. 2], Michael Kramer inadver- 
tently appropriated some language from 
a sentence in a Los Angeles 7imes piece 
on the same subject by Charles Fried and 
Alan M. Dershowitz. Kramer and Time 
apologize for this regrettable lapse. 


Symbolic Clash 

Most readers rec- 
ognized the sym- 
bol shown in shad- 
ow on our “God 
and Women” cov- 
er as the conven- 
tional graphic for 
the female sex. 
But Carol Raikes of Tucson, Ariz., 
noticed that it also resembles a sign 
with a different and richer meaning. 
Raikes comments, “The shadowed 
symbol on your cover looks like the 
ankh, an Egyptian sign of life or fer- 
tility. It serves as a charm or protec- 
tive occult ornament used against 
harmful magic, disease or witch- 
craft.” Raikes feels the ankh’s con- 
nection to the occult makes the 
symbol out of line with an article on 
women and the church. But since 
the ankh is strongly identified with 
the life-force, everlasting generation 
and good health, it does seem to 
have a place in the debate over femi- 
nism in religion. 


Female Ankh 
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and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
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Acall for change 


“What a opportunity...” 


“Oh, Mrs. Corney, what a prospect this opens!” says Mr. Bumble, one of the 
characters in Charles Dickens's Oliver Twist. “What a opportunity for a jining 
of hearts and housekeepings!” 

. Except for the fact that he was a character in a novel, in another cen- 
tury, in another country, Bumbie might have been talking about the prospects 
for a line-item veto for the President of the United States. 

Certainly with a Congress consisting of more than 100 new members, 
a President-elect with a congressional majority of his own party in both 
houses, and a nation of voters that sent a signal to get America's budgetary 
housekeeping in order, the time would appear right to give the President one 
of the single best weapons available for fighting waste. 

We have been calling for a line-item veto for the President in these mes- 
sages since 1983. And more than two years ago, we supported the proposal 
being increasingly embraced today that Congress give the President a line- 
item veto that the Congress itself can subsequently overturn by a simple 
majority vote. 

The present problem is that presidents must now sign or veto bills in 
their entirety and, when they do, Congress can overturn that veto only by a 
two-thirds majority vote. It's the kind of archaic system that in today's times 
seems designed to produce legislative gridlock. The kind of gridlock that saw 
President Bush veto 36 bills during his administration—35 of which Congress 
was unable to overturn. 

Obviously, not everything in all those bills was to the President's dislike. 
But very often legislators have used the ploy of attaching money-wasting 
amendments to appropriations bills that do little more than serve the interests 
of a particular group, industry, or region. 

With Congress appropriating money at the rate of $2.75 million a min- 
ute, examples of waste abound: 

® $19 million to study gas emitted by cattle. 

® $5 million to build a new parliament building for a country in the 
Pacific Ocean that belongs to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

® $7 million to study air pollution in Mexico City. 

© $4.5 million for the construction of a theater in West Virginia. 

The President should have the right, having been elected by the nation 
as a whole, to kill any and all such items he deems wasteful and not in the 
national interest. 

Those who oppose giving the President that right say it gives the office 
more power than the framers of the Constitution envisioned. But that argu- 
ment can be discouraged simply by Congress giving itself the authority to 
overturn a line-item veto by a simple majority rather than the two-thirds pres- 
ently required for an entire bill. That gives the Congress the opportunity for a 
straight vote on the item—where it would be unburied and out in the open. It 
will be interesting under those circumstances to see how much waste the 
public will be asked to accept in the cold light of day. 

Two good things happen from a line-item veto: First, necessary legisla- 
tion won't be killed because of one or two objectionable items. Second, just 
having it would save time in deliberation by limiting the number of pork-barrel 
expenditures, subsidies, or other legislative exceptions that so often seem to 
find their way into our nation's laws at odd hours of the early morning. 

In a time of huge budget deficits and a $4-trillion national debt, the 
President needs to exercise some discretionary power over how the federal 
government spends the taxpayers’ money. Giving him the line-item veto 
would be quite “a opportunity.” 
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But first, read this fine print. The new 
Civic Coupe offers exceptional value in a 
very personal car. You will agree it looks 
like a million. Those looks are natural, too. 

Hours of wind tunnel testing formed 
its beautiful shape. There is also its inner 
beauty. Plush interior, rich carpeting and 
comfortable seats. Maximized legroom 
because the wheelbase is long. 





on package described. © M92 Amencan Hondas Motor Ca., Inc 
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Beauty runs even deeper in its engine. 
Honda designed it to make more power 
when you need it. Say, in passing. And to 
be more efficient at slower speeds. 

In luxury car circles, that is called an 
engine with variable valve timing. ‘That's 
where you would expect to find this one. 
But this Civic EX Coupe has the luxury 
of being a Honda. 
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his Coupe. 


The superb power plant is matched to Civic Coupe’s value are power steering, 
a five speed manual shift with a smooth power door locks, windows and mirrors. 
hydraulic clutch. It never needs adjusting. Cruise control. And a power moonroof. 
A four speed automatic transmission also Or you can exercise an option. ‘That 
is available, should you choose. would be the option package in the car 

You dont have to choose a driver's side shown here. It includes a passenger's side 
airbag. It comes standard. And provides _ airbag that is unique in cars of this class. 
additional protection when the seat belt — And a high end stereo sound system. 
is fastened. More features that add to the No expiration date on this Coupe. 
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Lorraine Lengkeek 
a was hiking down a trail in 
Glacier National Park, singing 
“How Great Thou Art? when a 
grizzly bear appeared and attacked 
her husband Deane. She fought off the 
bear by whacking it on the nose with her 





binoculars, and then used her bra as 


a tourniquet to stop Deane’s bleeding. 





Lorraine is wearing a Timex camper 
watch with our IndiGlo” night 
light. (Great for caves.) It 

costs about $40. 





TIMEX 


For the retailer nearest you call 1-800-367-8463 











GRAPEVINE Sa 


By JANICE CASTRO 


Feeding the Enemy 

HALF THE ESTIMATED $100 MILLION WORTH OF BOSNIAN RELIEF 
SHIPMENTS sent to Sarajevo this year have been seized by Ser- 
bian troops. U.N. officials have allowed the thefts to take place. 
Heavily armed Serbian forces surrounding Sarajevo airport 
skim a large share of every relief shipment as a form of safe- 
passage payment, carefully selecting all the meat, telephone 
gear, fire-fighting equipment as well as the newsprint being 
donated for an independent paper. 


Why Annie Can’t Fight 


PRESIDENT BUSH HAS THROWN UP HIS HANDS AFTER READING 
the report from his PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON WOMEN IN 
THE MILITARY, and may reverse its ban on women in combat 
cockpits before sending the recommendations on to Congress. 
After a yearlong, $4 million study, the 15-member commission 
came up with several odd objections to women serving in com- 
bat. First of all, the report argues, women might be taken as 
prisoners of war. Servicewomen, who are asking for assign- 
ments in which they could be killed, have already said they are 
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From a Conference Board/WF 0. ot willing to risk imprisonment. The commission also insisted 
008 ests then is Sapte 1980. that if both parents in a family are in the service, one should be 


forced to quit. Guess which one? 





The Pentagon’s Porsche 


SOME FOLKS SAY THE B-2 STEALTH BOMBER IS WORTH ITS 
weight in gold, but that’s not true: it is now worth three times 
that, thanks to defense cutbacks. The Air Force says the air- 
craft cost $44.4 billion to develop. The Pentagon originally 
planned to build about 130 but has scaled its orders back to 20, 
or a cool $2.2 billion apiece. And costs may rise, since the Air 
Force is having trouble getting the much vaunted Stealth ra- 
dar-evading technology to work properly. 





There Goes the Neighborhood 


BILL CLINTON MAY HAVE ENJOYED HIS VACATION AT THE BLOOD- 
worth-Thomason’s beach house in SUMMERLAND, California, but 
some wealthy neighbors are sneering about “our tax dollars at 


FORWARD SPIN play.” Huffed one neighbor: “Have you seen the Porta Potties 
along Padaro Lane?” Others carp that on the $200,000 salary Clin- 


VIETNAM, INC.: U.S. 
companies are eager 








HE’S BAAA-AAACK ton will earn as President, he is not rich enough to buy a house in 
Aging yuppies love the area. Ronald Reagan, of course, lived up the road, but at least 
Hemingway. Manly men he wasn't a Democrat. Sighed a jaded millionaire as Clinton de- 
wannabes are buying parted: “We survived Carter, and we'll survive him.” 
Hemingway-brand 

eyeglasses and . as. = 

Hemingway pens, and Ho Chi Minh Capitalism 

doing rugged vacations AMERICAN COMPANIES ARE EAGER TO DO BUSINESS IN VIETNAM. 
the Hemingway. In an Citibank, Philip Morris, Mobil, General Electric and Caterpil- 


American Express ad, the lar are said to be lobbying for an end to the U.S. economic em- 
owner of Harry’s Bar (the bargo. Coca-Cola and Kodak are already well known there, 


author's favorite) thanks to black-market sales. Last month the Backer Spiel- 
describes the big guy’s vogel Bates advertising agency, one of the world’s largest, 
love of martinis. Warning —_ hosted a marketing conference in Ho Chi Minh City. Said Car! 
for marlin: this trend is Spielvogel, chairman of the firm: “We believe there is an enor- 
dangerous to your health. mous potential there, and in Indochina generally. We intend 

to be pioneers in this market.” a 
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THE LANDING PLAN: 
Colin Powell outlines 
the procedure for 
dispatching the troops 


SHOTS IN ADVANCE: 
U.S. soldiers get 
inoculations for duty in 
Somalia 
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Noblesse Oblige for 
The Sole Superpower 


U.S.-led troops head for Somalia to 
combat anarchy and starvation 


A PRE-WORLD WAR I AMERICAN CLICHE HAD IT THAT 
“the Marines have landed, and the situation is well 
in hand.” About 1,800 U.S. Marines begin landing in 
Somalia this week, the advance guard of a United 
Nations force probably more than 17 times that size, 
and the situation soon may be well in hand 
as distribution of food to the starving goes. But 
much else about what George Bush called ‘‘a diffi- 
cult and dangerous job” remained murky. 

The mission is a striking departure for both the 
U.N. and the U.S. It is a peace-enforcing, not peace- 
keeping, operation (there is no peace to keep), 
mounted without invitation from a host govern- 
ment (there is no Somali government). Nor does the 
U.S. have any economic or strategic stake. On TV 
last Friday, Bush stressed that the U.S. interest is 
“humanitarian,” a matter of superpower noblesse 
oblige. Some 1.5 million Somalis may starve to 
death, he said, because armed gangs have been 
stealing relief supplies, and “only the U.S. has the 
global reach" to cope with the crisis. Washington 
had earlier made the U.N. an offer it could not re- 
fuse: the U.S. would organize and command a U.N. 
force and supply most of the troops 

Bush said “about a dozen countries” would con- 
tribute troops; France made a quick offer of 1,700. 
The U.S. is prepared to send 28,000 Marine and 
Army fighters, who will secure airports, ports and 
roads and chase away the looters. Colin Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said they could 


so far 


take “pre-emptive action’—meaning shoot first if 
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they are threatened. That is a sharp break from the 
usual rules for U.N. peacekeeping forces, which are 
allowed only to shoot back when fired upon. 

Should the U.S.-led troops also disarm the war 
bands? U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali says yes, but Powell calls disarmament only 
“one method that could be used” and adds that the 
troops can hardly round up “every last AK-47” in 
Somalia. So, might the warring clans create anar- 
chy and famine again after the U.S.-U.N. troops 
leave? The hope is that the combat troops can pacify 
the country enough for a smaller, “regular” U.N. 
peacekeeping force to take over. Though the U.S. 
would like to begin pulling out by Bill Clinton’s In- 
auguration Jan. 20, Secretary of Defense Dick Che- 
ney said it “would not be bound by an artificial 
deadline,” and Powell thought the job would require 
“two to three months, at my best guess.”” Perhaps, 
but it could also prove much easier to get into Soma- 
lia than to get out again. (See related cover stories be- 
ginning on page 26.) cl 


Ghost of Jackson 


Bill Clinton plans a people’s Inaugural 
celebration, in his own fashion 


WHILE BILL CLINTON HAS YET TO BE SEEN CARRYING 
his own garment bag, a la Jimmy Carter, he seems 


just as eager to prove that he is Just Folks. Dubbed 


“American Reunion—New Beginnings, Renewed 
Hope,” the five-day Inaugural festivities begin on 
Jan. 17 with the Clintons and Gores riding their 
tried-and-true bus caravan from Thomas Jefferson's 
home, Monticello, in Virginia to the Lincoln Memori- 
al in Washington. Inaugural organizers have invited 
the general public to join the motorcade. 

And everyone’s welcome to that evening's 
“American Gala,” where the price of admission to 
the outdoor celebration will be a can of soup, blan- 
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kets or clothing for the poor and homeless. In the tra- 
dition of Andrew Jackson, who ran in 1828 as a man 
of the common people, the Clintons will throw a re- 
ception for the public the day after they move into the 
White House. Taxpayers can only hope the Clintons 


have better luck than Old Hickory. His guests broke | 


the furniture and spat tobacco juice in the corners. @ 


Trotting Out the Team 


Lloyd Bentsen is said to be Clinton’s 
first choice for Treasury chief 


A YULETIDE FLURRY OF CHEERY STATISTICS HAS DONE 
nothing to shake Bill Clinton’s focus on the U.S. 
economy as his top priority. The President-elect’s 
first major appointments, expected this week, will be 
his economic team. Clinton’s choice for Treasury 
Secretary, aides say, is Lloyd Bentsen, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee chairman. The senior Senator 
from Texas, who was nominated for Vice President 








in 1988, is seen as having the stature and experience | 


to steer Clinton’s economic plan through Congress. 
Investment banker Roger Altman, a Treasury official 
in the Carter Administration, is said to be the leading 
contender for deputy secretary. 

Top spot in the new Economic Security Council is 
likely to go to investment banker Robert Rubin or 
Harvard lecturer and transition-team adviser Robert 
Reich, who is also a candidate for head of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. Clinton wants to get the team 
in place before the economic retreat scheduled for 
Dec. 14-15 in Little Rock. 8 


| 


If You Can’t Lick’Em... 


Now even the insurance industry is 
pushing a national health-care plan 


IT WAS A CLASSIC APPLICATION OF THE ADVICE “IF 
you can’t lick ‘em, join ’em.” Recognizing that with 
Bill Clinton’s victory, the momentum toward nation- 
al health-care reform is becoming unstoppable—and 
that insurance companies are widely regarded as an 
iniquitous special interest fighting on the wrong 
side—the Health Insurance Association of America 
reversed its long-standing opposition and brought 
forth its own plan. Features: through a combination 
of (unspecified) tax incentives and penalties, the gov- 
ernment would require that a standard package of 
benefits be made available to everybody, including 
the 35 million Americans who have no coverage now. 
The feds would help define that package and eventu- 
ally force standardization of amounts paid by private 
insurers, Medicare and Medicaid; to help pay the 
cost, workers would be taxed on above-standard 
benefits provided by employers. George Stepha- 
nopolous, Clinton’s communications director, hailed 
the reversal as a “real breakthrough.” zB 





ET CETERA 
SPY IN THE SKY On the basis of radar sightings and 
strange sonic “air quakes,” aircraft buffs have been 
speculating for years about the existence of a secret 
U.S. spy plane they call Aurora. The speculation is 


| over, says Jane's Defence Weekly. A definitive report 
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¢¢Whatever 
strength | 
brought to 

this campaign 
was in my 
head, not my 
lymph nodes9 


—Paul Tsongas, 

a contender for the 
Democratic presidential 
nomination only eight 
months ago. The news 
that Tsongas suffered 
another recurrence of 
cancer renewed the 
debate over full medical 
disclosure for those 
seeking to occupy the 
White House. 
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66 (Get away! 
Get away! 
Protect me 
from these 
Deputies! 99 


So cried Russian 
Congress Speaker Ruslan 
Khasbulatov (n0/ 
pictured), afler pushing 
and shoving broke oul on 
the third day of meetings 
of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies. Boris 
Yeltsin walked away 


from the melee in disgust. 
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prepared by the British military-affairs journal de- | 
scribes the stealthy craft as a triangular-shaped hy- | 
personic jet fueled by liquid methane and capable of 
cruising at Mach 8 (5,280 m.p.h.), 24 times the world 
record. Jane's key piece of evidence: the report of an 
aircraft-recognition expert who actually saw the | 
plane fly over a North Sea oil rig three years ago. 


GUAM SETBACK Since the Supreme Court reaffirmed 
the right to abortion last June, antiabortion forces ea- 
ger to overturn /toe v. Wade have been watching the 
small island of Guam. In 1990 Guam enacted one of 
the nation’s stiffest antiabortion laws, prohibiting all 
abortions except those necessary to save a pregnant 
woman's life or to prevent a “grave” threat to her 
health. But a federal court declared it unconstitu- 
tional last April, and last week the Supreme Court 
refused to hear Guam’s appeal. The National Right to 
Life Committee called the decision “disappointing 
but unsurprising.” 


The Russian Congress 
Turns into a Ruckus 


Churlish legislators hold up progress 
on political and economic reforms 


ON THE PAINFULLY SLOW PATH FROM INFANCY TO 
maturity, Russian democracy last week encoun- 
tered adolescence. During Day 3 of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies, a dispute over procedure degen- 
erated into a fistfight on the floor of the Grand Pal- 
ace in the Kremlin, where members of the country’s 
supreme legislature had gathered to decide the fate 
of political and economic reform. The melee erupt- 
ed when conservative parliament speaker Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, tired of arguing with a group of liberal 
representatives, called on his supporters for help in 
silencing his critics. On cue, a swarm of his backers 
descended upon the hapless advocates of reform. 
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Unable to restore order, Khasbulatoy adjourned the 
session for the day. 
The scuffle may have ended in a draw, but at 


| week’s end the Congress only narrowly turned 


aside a constitutional amendment that would have 
stripped President Boris Yeltsin of his powers to ap- 
point a government and seriously jeopardized his 
radical reform program. Though the “constitution- 
al coup,” as one minister dubbed it, was averted, 
more trouble lies ahead for Yeltsin as the Congress 
continues this week. Dominated by former Commu- 
nist Party hacks, the Congress has passed a resolu- 
tion fiercely critical of Yegor Gaidar, Yeltsin’s ar- 
chitect of reform. To save Gaidar, the President may 
have to sacrifice other ministers and compromise 
with the opposition on a program that would slow, 
but not halt, the pace of economic change. a 


Oh, All Right, Talk 


Israel moves to repeal a law imposing 
jail terms for meetings with the P.L.O. 


IT IS NOT JUST A TABOO, IT’S THE LAW—A 1986 IS- 
raeli law under which anyone who talks to repre- 
sentatives of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
for any reason can be jailed for three years. But last 
week a motion by the Labor-led government to re- 
peal that law cleared the first of three readings in 
the Knesset. Though the margin was the smallest 
possible, 37 to 36, final passage appears likely, since 
opponents made their maximum effort to defeat the 
repeal on the first round; the Likud Party even had 
five of its members hide in their cars until moments 
before the vote in an attempt to throw off govern- 
ment tallies. The government insists it still will not 
negotiate directly with the p...o., but private con- 
tacts just might advance peace prospects. a 


Another Cruel Yule 


Terrorists ignite two explosions in 
Manchester and target London 


SINCE THE ERUPTION OF SECTARIAN VIOLENCE IN 
Northern Ireland 23 years ago, Christmas in Britain 
has frequently brought the distinctly unjoyous pros- 
pect of Irish Republican Army terrorism. 1992 is al- 
ready part of that deadly tradition. At the height of 
Thursday's morning rush hour, two bombs explod- 
ed in central Manchester, injuring 64 people. Most 
of the victims were hit by flying glass in the second 
blast after they had sought refuge from the first 
near the city’s Anglican cathedral. Police, citing 
phoned messages, blamed the 1.k.a. 

The double hit in Manchester came one day after 
a foiled bombing attempt in London. Police discov- 
ered and disarmed a load of explosives hidden in a 
van parked in central London’s West End. It was the 
third 1.r.a. attack that authorities have managed to 
disrupt in the past two weeks, although last April 
three people were killed in a spectacular bombing 
that caused $1 billion in damage to the financial dis- 
trict. In the Northern Ireland capital of Belfast, 
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meanwhile, 27 bystanders were injured last week 
when panic broke out upon discovery of a bomb hid- 
den in a travel agency. Said Michael Mates, British 
security minister for Northern Ireland: “It is a sad 
fact of life that it is virtually impossible to deliver to- 
tal protection.” e 


About Face! 


Under pressure, Germany begins 
its far-right crackdown 


CAN A WHOLE POLITICAL ESTABLISHMENT TURN ON A 
pfennig? Germany's tried to last week, as domestic 
and international criticism swelled in response to 
the recent fire bombing in Mélln that left a Turkish 
woman, her niece and granddaughter dead. Police 
moved swiftly, nabbing two suspects in the case, 
while government officials promised an array of 
moves designed to end the violence against foreign- 
ers, Among the initiatives are plans to expand sur- 
veillance and to ban extremist groups and even the 
racist music used to spread the xenophobic mes- 
sage. After two years in which the radicals claimed 
3,400 attacks, Bonn is battered by charges that it 
has been halfhearted at best in its efforts to clamp 
down on the far right. 

If Germany's neighbors had been disturbed by 
the tide of violence, they could take some satisfaction 
in Bonn’s expeditious treatment of the Maastricht 
treaty. The Bundestag ratified the pact on European 
union by an overwhelming 543-17, The upper house 
of parliament could approve the treaty as early as 
next week. (See related story on page 43.) | 
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Fixing the Odds 


Panic’s bid to oust Serbia’s Milosevic 
is stymied, at least for now 


EVEN ANTIDEMOCRATS LIKE SERBIAN PRESIDENT 
Slobodan Milosevic crave the legitimacy only elec- 
tions can bestow; what is vexing is the chance of los- 
ing. So he fixed the odds. Milosevic now risks al- 
most nothing in upcoming Dec. 20 balloting, since 
the Serbian Electoral Commission disqualified his 
most formidable opponent, Yugoslavian Prime Min- 
ister Milan Panic, for failing to meet a one-year resi- 
dency requirement. 

’anic, a businessman who made a fortune in 
California before taking up his post in July, ap- 
pealed the decision to the Serbian Supreme Court, 
but that body is headed by the same man who heads 
the Electoral Commission. Leading opposition fig- 
ures, citing other electoral shenanigans from the 
Milosevic camp, have threatened to boycott the elec- 
tions altogether. (See related story on page 36.) | 


Another Oily Shroud 


Atanker runs aground at La Corunia, 
causing a huge spill of crude 


THE TANKER AEGEAN SEA NEVER MADE PORT. 
Loaded with nearly 24 million gal. of North Sea 











| crude, struggling in heavy seas, the Greek-regis- 


tered vessel foundered on rocks near the entrance 
to the Spanish port of La Coruna and began leak- 
ing from at least two of its nine tanks. As a series 
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FEVERED FARMERS 
Armed with banners 
and belligerence, some 
40,000 European 
farmers marched on 
the seat of the 
European Parliament 
in Strasbourg, France. 
Contending that trade 
agreements would 
slash a source of their 
livelihoods, 
government subsidies, 
the farmers burned 
effigies of the principal 
U.S. and European 
trade negotiators. A 
smaller, satellite 
protest pelted police 
with a fusillade of 
cobblestones, paint and 
eggs—the last 
presumably a product 
of those beloved 
subsidies. 


PRESIDENT PANIC? Not 
if the incumbent, 
Slobodan Milosevic, 
and his cronies have 
their way 
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SLUDGY DELUGE: With 
dark smoke pouring 
from its spilled and 
burning cargo, the 
shattered oil tanker 
Aegean Sea floats atilt 
near its delivery port 





in sales activity 

on the Friday and 
Saturday after 
Thanksgiving 1992, 
compared with 1991 
National average +4.1% 


MIAMI +12.4 
DALLAS +9.9 
S.F. BAY AREA +7.6 
BALTIMORE +5.7 
DENVER +5.2 
PITTSBURGH 0.0 
DETROIT -0.7 

-2.4 

-3.1 

6.7 
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of explosions tore through the ship, sinking its 
bow and adding to the sludgy deluge, rescuers 
evacuated all of the 29-member crew by helicopter. 
The accident occurred at almost the exact spot 
along the northwest shore, nicknamed the “Coast 
of Death” for its toll on sea traffic over the years, 
where the tanker Urquiola ran aground and lost 
nearly 30 million gallons of oil in 1976. Last week's 
mishap could cause serious damage to the seafood 
farms and tourist beaches that provide the re- 
gion’s two major sources of income. a 


BUSINESS 


Wall Street Watchdog 
Takes a Bite 


The SEC moves to discipline former 
Salomon Brothers executives 


THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION FINAL- 
ly dropped the gavel in the Salomon Brothers trad- 
ing scandal. In its toughest enforcement action in 
the case, the sec filed a civil lawsuit against the two 
former Salomon executives who allegedly engi- 
neered the 1991 scheme to submit phony bids in 
U.S. Treasury auctions. The government is seeking 
unspecified fines and court injunctions against for- 
mer managing directors Paul Mozer and Thomas 
Murphy. Mozer and Murphy, who both contest the 
suit, also face possible criminal indictments. But 
not all of the sec’s actions had as much bite. In a set- 
tlement that some observers criticized as toothless, 
the federal watchdog agency fined three former top 
managers a combined $225,000 for their failure to 
provide proper supervision. John Gutfreund, chair- 
man, was fined $100,000 and permanently barred 
from running a securities firm. Thomas Strauss, 
president, and John Meriwether, vice chairman, 
were both fined and suspended from Wall Street ac- 
tivities for three to six months. 5 
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Steel Wars 


The Commerce Department steps in 
to protect domestic steelmakers 


WHEN U.S. QUOTAS ON STEEL IMPORTS WERE LIFTED 
earlier this year, American steelmakers, concerned 
that they might lose their customers to overseas 





| suppliers, cried foul. Complaints, filed by Bethle- 


hem, LTV and 10 other firms, charged nations in- 


| cluding Brazil, Britain, France and South Korea 


with receiving unfair trade advantages from gov- 
ernment subsidies. The American steelmakers ar- 
gued that these benefits protect foreign firms from 
economic pressures that domestic steelmakers 
must face. Last week the Commerce Department 
agreed, citing 12 countries. A final ruling is expect- 
ed next spring, which could mean permanent addi- 
tional duties ranging from 1% to 91%. 

The government's action should ease the con- 
cerns of U.S. firms by curbing imports. After years 
of severe competition and lagging productivity, 
American firms have risen out of the doldrums. But 
a depressed economy has caused orders for U.S. 
steel to decline in the past two years. a 


500 Channels and 
Nothing to Watch 


The U.S.’s largest cable operator is 
switching to compressed-digital TV 


THE CABLE COMPANIES THAT FILL OUR HOMES WITH 
more TV channels than we know what to do with have 
been threatening for years to adopt technology that 
could compound the problem tenfold. Now one of 
them is poised to actually do it. Tele-Communications 
Inc., which provides cable TV to 9 million U.S. house- 
holds, announced plans to install equipment that 
could, in theory, deliver more than 500 channels by 
early 1994. TCI’s announcement represents the first 
major consumer application of compressed-digital TV, 
which can squeeze 10 channels in the space currently 
occupied by only one. Not to be outdone, officials at ri- 
val Time Warner point out that by applying the same 
technology to the fiber-optic lines in its Quantum sys- 
tem, the 150 channels it delivers to customers in 
Queens, New York, could multiply to 1,500. ra 


Settling a Scandal 


As Catholic bishops promise action 
on child abuse, 68 cases are closed 


ACCORDING TO JASON BERRY’S ASTONISHING, DIS- 
heartening new account, Lead Us Not into Tempta- 
tion (Doubleday), 400 U.S. and Canadian Catholic 
clerics have been accused of child molestation, cost- 
ing the church roughly $400 million in damage pay- 
ments and other expenses. Now one of the biggest 
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cases is over, The Fall River, Massachusetts, dio- 
cese reached an out-of-court settlement with 68 per- 
sons who said they were abused in the 1960s by Fa- 


ther James Porter and accused the diocese of 


ignoring his misdeeds. The accusers, who agreed 
not to disclose the financial terms, were sober in 
victory. Cash “is not a medicine. It won't make any 
one of us healthy,” said Peter Calderone. Porter, 
now married, out of the priesthood and living in 
Minnesota, faces sex charges there and in Massa- 
chusetts. Last month the sluggish U.S. Catholic 






bishops made their first joint response after years of 


scandals, pledging prompt action on charges, re- 
moval of miscreants and care for victims. oa 


Radical Prophylaxis 


Students to be offered surgical 
implants to avoid pregnancies 

WITH ONE OF THE HIGHEST TEENAGE PREGNANCY 
rates in the nation, Baltimore already provides birth- 
control pills and condoms to its public school stu- 
dents. But health officials have decided that extra 
measures are needed. Starting in January, school 
clinics will begin offering Norplant, a surgically im- 
planted contraceptive that lasts for five years. 

About 500,000 women nationwide use the de- 
vice, which consists of six capsules inserted under 
the skin on a woman's upper arm. Inserting the cap- 
sules is a simple medical procedure, and they can 
later be removed to restore fertility. Despite the new 
option, however, officials say they will continue to 
recommend abstinence as the best way to avoid 
pregnancy, and even students who receive the con- 
traceptives will be urged to use condoms to avoid 
arps and other sexually transmitted diseases. a 





Possession of a 
Dangerous Weapon 


Laws often fail to stop intentional 
spread of HIV virus 


HIV-INFECTED BLOOD HAS BECOME PERHAPS THE 
most difficult of deadly weapons to control. Those 
who wield it often strike without warning or re- 
morse. Parolee Terry Boatwright, facing accusa- 
tions that he had raped and also injected his ex-girl- 
friend with his own tainted blood because he 
wanted her to know what it was like to live with nv, 
shot himself to death during a standoff with Escam- 
bia County (Florida) sheriffs on Nov, 25. Two days 
later, a Portland, Oregon, judge sentenced Alberto 
Gonzalez to 113 months in prison for having unpro- 
tected sex with a 17-year-old girl last year and giv- 
ing her marijuana. Gonzalez knew he had the aips 
virus since 1988. 

More than 25 states have laws on the books mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor or felony for an Htv-positive 
person to spread the virus through methods rang- 
ing from sexual contact to the splattering of blood. 
In Louisiana the malicious transmission of the aps 
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virus carries a maximum punishment of $5,000 and 
10 years in prison—last month, for the first time, a 
man was prosecuted and convicted under the law. 
Lawrence Gostin, head of the U.S. atps Litigation 
Project, recommends education and counseling for 
uiv-infected people to convince them that they have 
responsibility to tell others about their condition: “| 
don’t believe for a minute that harsh criminal pun- 
ishment is making people change their behavior.” & 


ET CETERA 
CRIME OF GREED “\V hat you have done is thoroughly 
evil,” pronounced U.S. District Judge Garrett 
Brown as he sentenced Arthur D. Seale to the maxi- 
mum; 95 years in prison, without parole. Seale, 45, 
an ex-Exxon employee, kidnapped senior Exxon of- 
ficial Sidney Reso in his own driveway and stuffed 
him, bound and bleeding, into a storage locker while 
negotiating his ransom. The entombed Reso slowly 
died an agonizing death. Seale and his wife Irene 
were tracked down by investigators. It was she who 
divulged the damning details of the kidnapping, and 
is now in prison, soon to face her own sentencing. 





CRIME OF PASSION “You have become a media celeb- 
rity,” noted New York Supreme Court Justice Mar- 
vin Goodman as he passed sentence on Long Island 
teenager Amy Fisher. His honor understated the 
facts: since Fisher shot Mary Jo Buttafuoco in the 
head last May, the crime has drawn international 
attention. Prior to sentencing, Fisher again insisted 
that Mary Jo’s husband Joey Buttafuoco was her 
lover and implied that he knew she intended to kill 
his wife. (The Buttafuocos deny all.) Result: five to 
15 years imprisonment for the troubled teen for 
shooting Mary Jo, sentencing her toa life of pain. 


HEALTH & 


What’s Really in That 
Bag of Potato Chips? 


New labeling rules will end confusion 
over food contents 


HAVING TROUBLE FIGURING OUT THE FOOD LABEL ON 
your cereal? Low-fat yogurt? Cranberry juice? Re- 
lax. Help is on the way. The Bush Administration 
has unveiled new rules that should help solve the 
mysteries of what packaged foods really contain. Fi- 
nalized after weeks of wrangling between the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Health and Human 
Services, the 4,000 pages of regulations spell out 
guidelines for labeling the amount of calories, fat 
and nutrients in everything from potato chips to 
cans of soup. This boon to the consumer doesn't 
come cheap. By May of 1994, more than 270,000 
food labels must be changed, costing the industry 
about $2 billion. But, it will be worth the trouble, 
says HHS Secretary Dr. Louis Sullivan, “The Tower 
of Babel in food labels has come down, and Ameri- 
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BODY OF EVIDENCE: 
Gonzalez tried to kill 
with AIDS 
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A luxury sedan so unique, 
its capable of thought. 


ivaCeccmeeme Now theres a luxury sedan computer, an automotive first. Turn on the wind- 





that thinks like a human. By using the same kind shield wipers when it rains, and the climate control 
of processes that let you make choices and solve knows to automatically turn on just enough air 
puzzles, the Mazda 929 can conditioning to dehumidify the interior. Or park 
anticipate many things you in the sunlight, and an available solar-powered ven- 
want to do. And then do them tilation system knows to activate fans to help cool 


for you. %@ Drive up a steep hill, for the cabin.2a So while you'll certainly 


instance, and youll find that the 929 appreciate the 929s V6 power, its sculpted 





cruise control maintains a steady speed ~ bags 2 standard for both shape, and luxuries such as the avail- 
river and front passenger. 


Also standard is a computer- 

without annoying and unwanted shifts— controlled Anti-lock Brake able leather trim* what you may like 
System to help you keep con- 
trol during hard braking. And 

thanks to its advanced “fuzzy logic” that’s a comforting thought most is the way this car thinks. 





Standard features include a Preferred Maintenance Plan, covering deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” limited warranty. For details on 
all scheduled maintenance for 15 months or 15,000 miles. 24-hour these plans see your dealer. For a free brochure on the 929 or any 
Roadside Assistance Program. And a 36-month/50,000-mile, no- new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for back side of front seats, bottom cushion side panels, and other minor areas. © 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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can consumers are the winners.” Still, the new la- 
beling system won't tell shoppers how to create a 
healthy diet. That's one thing they will have to fig- 
ure out for themselves. & 


It’s a Sad, Sad World 


Depression is on the rise, and the 
young are the most vulnerable 


IF THE WORLD HAS BEEN GETTING YOU DOWN LATE- 
ly, you're not alone. According to a major interna- 
tional study published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the younger you are, the great- 
er the chance that you have suffered from clinical 
depression sometime in your life. The investigation 
combined 12 local and regional studies made during 
the 1980s in such places as the U.S., ‘Taiwan, Mu- 
nich, Paris, Beirut and Christchurch, New Zealand. 
In virtually every case, people born before 1905 had 
a lower rate of depression than those born between 
1905 and 1914, who in turn had a lower rate than 
those born between 1915 and 1924, and so on. 

The depression rates vary widely from place to 
place, and there are age groups in which the trend 
jumps upward or even temporarily downward. In 
Beirut, for example, periods of especially severe po- 
litical unrest were paralleled by a sharp rise in de- 
pression. Overall, though, the trend is steadily up- 
ward in every age group. The cause? Researchers 
suggest it might have to do with the breakdown of 
families, or increased drug use, or the fact that 
more people are living in cities. The truth is they 
simply don’t know, which is depressing in itself. @ 





Western Quakery 


From L.A. to Seattle, the West Coast 
is even shakier than expected 


RELATIVELY FEW PEOPLE WERE JOLTED BY THE TWIN 
earthquakes that struck the sparsely populated 
Southern California desert last June. A lot more 
may be shaken, though, by a new report from the 
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U.S. Geological Survey and other agencies. While ———s 
the Landers and Big Bear quakes (respectively 7.5 WHOSE AIR 
and 6.6 on the Richter scale) did little damage, they is CLEANER? 
evidently added stress to the system of under- 

| ground faults that honeycombs that part of the Pollution levels 
state. Asa result, chances of another big quake have in a sampling 
quadrupled, with nearly 1-in-2 odds that one will hit of megacities 
within five years. And next time it could happen on KEY 
the San Andreas Fault, which runs close to Los An- ©O Serious problem 
geles and other population centers. © Heavy to moderate 


Seattle can start worrying too. Five studies pub- 
lished in Science describe a previously undiscovered 
fault there, along with evidence that the area was 
rocked by one or more major earthquakes within 
the past two millenniums. Alas, it’s too soon to pre- 
dict when the next biggie will hit the Pacific 
Northwest. 


ET CETERA 

AND IT'S GREAT WITH PROSCIUTTO Trichloroethane 
is widely used as a cleanser in microchip manufac- 
turing. Unfortunately, it also attacks the planet’s 
ozone layer, so chipmakers are looking for a substi- 
tute. Now AT&T may have one in N-butyl butyrate, a 
chemical found in, of all things, cantaloupes, 
peaches and plums. In fruit, it contributes to overall 
flavor; in the atmosphere, it should help reduce 
mankind's siege of the ozone layer, in turn relieving 
the onslaught of cancer- and cataract-causing ultra- 
violet light. 





SEX AND THE SINGLE WORM E\very biologist knows 
that females spend a lot of energy making a small 
number of eggs, while males churn out huge quanti- 
ties of sperm almost effortlessly. Not so, says a sci- 
entist who has studied the sex life of a worm no big- 
ger than an apostrophe. Male soil nematodes that 
copulate a lot—and thus produce a lot of sperm—live 
only two-thirds as long as fellow worms that copu- 
| late but don’t make sperm, according to a report in 
| Nature. University of Arizona researcher Wayne 
Van Voorhies warns that it may be a mistake to 
make the leap from worms to humans, but women 
live, on average, six years longer than men. 


=Saae 
MILESTONES 


@ Sulfur dioxide 

@ Nitrogen dioxide 
@ Lead 

© Carbon monoxide 
© Ozone 

@ Dust 





ENGAGED. Anne, 42, Princess Royal, and Royal Navy Com- 
mander Timothy Laurence, 37. Anne, who has two children, 
won an uncontested divorce from Captain Mark Phillips last 
spring. She is the first high-ranking member of the present- 
day British royal family to divorce and remarry. 


DIED. Marvin Frey, 74, minister and composer; of heart failure; 
in North Tarrytown, New York. The Rev. Frey composed more 
than 2,000 songs of faith in his career. His most famous melody 
has become the international standard Kum Ba Yah. 


DIED. Emilio Pucci di Barsento, 78, fashion designer; in Flor- 
ence, Italy. World-renowned creator of clothes and accesso- 
ries, Pucci pioneered the use of bright colors and bold geo- 


metric shapes, ultimately winning the favor of Jacqueline 
Kennedy, Grace Kelly and Elizabeth Taylor. 


DIED. Blanchette Rockefeller, 83, philanthropist; in Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York. Heir to two fortunes, through her 
mother and her husband John D. Rockefeller 3rd, she was a 
major figure in New York City’s cultural life. 


DIED. Randall Duell, 89, designer; in Los Angeles. Duell en- 
joyed two successful careers—first as an art director for 65 
movies, including the gritty 1955 saga of troubled teens and 
their teachers, Blackboard Jungle, then as the creator of 
some of the world’s most famous amusement parks, includ- 
ing Six Flags over Texas and Pare Astérix in France. 
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The U.S. promises to feed the 
hungry and restore hope in 
Somalia, but Bush’s military 
operation could be the wrong way 
to do the right thing 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





NCE AGAIN THOUSANDS OF AMERI- 
can soldiers are donning flak jack- 
ets and moving into harm’s way on 


a far-off continent. The soldiers of 


Operation Restore Hope will be 
spending Christmas in Somalia, 
and some may die there. Under the 
United Nations’ aegis but their own 
flag, they will be conducting an ex- 
periment in world order: armed peacemaking, rather 
than peacekeeping. Anarchy rules in Somalia, and the 
U.N. has resolved specifically to intervene in a nation’s 
domestic affairs to rescue a civilian population that is 
dying at the rate of a thousand a day, not just from bul- 
lets but from starvation as well 
As announced so abruptly by George Bush, Ameri- 
ca’s mission to the Horn of Africa is intended to be a 
quick fix, a jolt of military muscle to make the country 
safe for humanitarian aid. Once the so-called secure en- 
vironment for relief operations ordained by last week's 
Security Council resolution has been achieved, U.S 
troops are supposed to hand over their responsibilities 
to a smaller, traditional force of U.N. peacekeepers, not 
yet formed or financed. White House spokesman Mar- 
lin Fitzwater even suggested that the U.S, military op- 
eration could be over by Inauguration Day, Jan. 20 
That all sounded too simple to be true. At this time 
of year, with wrenching pictures of starving Somalis on 
view, anyone who raises questions about succoring 
them risks being labeled heartless. Nor is there a strong 
case to be made against applying a moral standard to di- 
plomacy: using military might in the name of humani- 
tarianism is an estimable principle 
Yet Bush has sprung a very big operation on Ameri- 
cans without clearly defining his short- and long-term 
goals. Washington talks about a swift and simple job of 
pacification that leaves the difficult—and in the end es- 
sential—rebuilding of the country to others. From spe- 
cific details about the military operation to large issues 
of global responsibility, the decision to intervene raises 
important questions about what it will really take to re- 
store hope to Somalia 
In many ways, Bush's impulsive plan seems to mis- 


The faces of anarchy: Somali gunmen cruise the 
streets of Mogadishu in an armed “technical” 
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match means and ends. The narrowly | 


conceived military action will bring food 
to the famished while U.S. troops are 
present, but what happens when they 
leave? And how exactly do they achieve 
the Security Council's prescribed goal of 
a “secure environment”? Said Britain’s 


ambassador to the U.N., Sir David Han- | 
nay: “It’s like the elephant coming out of | 


the jungle. You know it when you see it.” 


HERE IS NO AGREE- 
U.S.-led troops are 
only to guard supply 
routes or are to go 
out and disarm the 
thousands of ragtag 
fighters who are ter- 





U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali told the Security Council he wanted 
the intervention force to disarm clan 
fighters and confiscate their heavy weap- 
ons. Officials in Washington said only 
that they were considering various meth- 
ods of taking weapons out of circulation, 
but there was no way all of them could be 
seized. Nor is January a realistic date for 
departure: it will be a month before all 
the force's 28,000 U.S. troops arrive. Gen- 
eral Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, estimated that two or 
three months seemed more likely. 

In strictly military terms, the venture 
is not especially daring or dangerous. 
First to go in will be 1,800 Marines from 


rorizing the country. | 





ment on whether the | 





an amphibious task force that was divert- 
ed to the Somali coast two weeks ago. 
They are equipped for action and backed 
by two dozen Cobra attack helicopters. 
Somalia has no planes or helicopters in 
flying condition, so the U.S. will control 
the air. Once those units take over the air- 
port in the capital of Mogadishu, they will 
be joined by 16,000 more Marines, 10,000 
Army infantry troops and at least 5,000 
soldiers from France, Canada and other 
countries, 

When he addressed the nation on Fri- 
day, Bush stressed the humanitarian na- 
ture of the operation. He described the 
suffering in Somalia as a shocking trage- 
dy and argued that outside troops were 
necessary; only the U.S. could provide 
them. He also made it clear that the U.S. 
would not tolerate any opposition; in- 
deed, the Security Council resolution sus- 
pended the rules that usually limit U.N. 
peacekeepers from shooting first. The 
Pentagon was not certain what kind of re- 
ception to expect from Somali gunmen, 
armed mostly with rifles and mortars, 
but spokesman Pete Williams said the 
U.S. was “not looking to go in with guns 
blazing.” 

In an attempt to head off armed resis- 
tance, U.S. officials are meeting in Ethio- 
pia with representatives of the major So- 
mali factions. Some clan leaders, 
including the Mogadishu kingpin Mo- 
hammed Farrah Aidid, claim that they 
welcome U.S. intervention; Aidid even 
staged pro-American parades last week. 














Why Clinton Can't Say No 


HE BADGERED GEORGE BUSH TO DO MORE TO STOP THE SLAUGHTER IN BOSNIA, HE 
endorsed more strenuous help to Somalia. He called for invigorated U.N. peace- 
keeping. He would look churlish if he refused to go along with Bush’s muscular 
intervention on behalf of the starving. What is a President-elect to do but wish 
U.S. troops Godspeed as they set off for Somalia—even if he fears, as an Adminis- 
tration official acknowledged, “that he may well inherit a mess’’? 

Bill Clinton did not learn of Bush's plan to send troops on Thanksgiving until 
after they had been offered to the U.N. He was not told of the less drastic options 
that Bush had discarded, like beefing up the U.N. contingent already there. 
Since then, Bush has called Clinton once, and the White House has kept Clinton 
aides informed about military preparations. But the flow is one-way. “We 
haven't solicited their views, and they haven't particularly offered any,” says a 
Bush official. “If Clinton said he was going to pull the troops out at 1 p.m. on 
Jan. 20,1 guess we would do things differently.” 

Clinton can’t do that, however, without contradicting his past positions. 
Even if he did disagree with Bush’s plan, it would be awkward for him to intrude 
on a sitting President's decision. So he commended Bush for “taking the lead in 
this important humanitarian effort,” and most congressional Democrats, 
though fearful of a costly quagmire, have fallen into line. 

Clinton has already assembled a small group of military and African experts 
to advise him on what he should do after he is inaugurated, when U.S. troops are 
still likely to be in Somalia. Clinton knows, says an aide, that “there can’t be a 
clean hand-off of the baton in foreign policy.” How ironic that Bush, who lost the 
White House partly because voters thought him obsessed with foreign policy, 
has managed to ensure that his successor will spend his first days in the Oval 
Office worrying about clan warfare in a faraway land. a 
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But Western analysts suspect he simply 
hopes to improve his own position. If he 
and his rivals feel power slipping away, 
their attitude could quickly change. Clan 
chieftains do not, in any case, control 
all the thugs marauding through the 
country. 

Many of the incoming soldiers will 
turn to civic tasks like road building and 
providing medical care, making their 
presence less threatening. But if hostility 
does develop between the clans and the 
international force, relief workers worry 
that their efforts—the point of the hu- 
manitarian exercise—may suffer. “We 
have people out there in the bush saving 
lives,” says Ben Foot, a field representa- 
tive of the Save the Children Fund. “We 
would like someone to explain what is go- 
ing to happen, because we're going to be 
in the middle of it.” 

Somalia is a country with no working 
economy, no police force, no government. 
Unless a contingent of peacemakers stays 
long enough—which could be years—to 
fashion some kind of effective national 
authority, the causes of Somalia’s chaos 
will only re-emerge. Many experts doubt 
that military steps to guard food convoys 
can, or should, be separated from rebuild- 
ing the nation. The use of troops initially 
is a good idea, says Howard Bell, acting 
director of carg-Somalia, “but only if it is 
put within a well-thought-out program of 
national recovery that involves factional 
leaders, community elders and clan rep- 
resentatives.” A Western diplomat in So- 
malia agrees. “The troops will be able to 
achieve their objective of securing relief 
shipments,” he says. “But the bigger 


| question is, Then what?” 





Bush insists he has no longer-range 
political or economic plan. Addressing 
the Somalis last week, he said, “We come 
to your country with one reason only: to 
enable the starving to be fed." Once the 
food flows freely, Bush says, the U.S. will 
go home. 

However short-lived it turns out to be, 
this military peacemaking still sets a dou- 
ble precedent. For the U.N., it is the first 
intervention without even pro forma per- 
mission in an independent country. For 
the U.S., it is a major military action in 
the name of morality: addressing a situa- 
tion that does not threaten American na- 
tional security and in which the U.S. has 
no vital interests. It is, as Bush said, a 
purely humanitarian action. But then 
why in Somalia and not in Bosnia? Or Li- 
beria or Sudan? 

The short answer is because Somalia 
is doable, as the President likes to say, 
and the others are not. Bush is still smart- 
ing from the criticism that he was too 
slow to help the Iraqi Kurds in the after- 
math of the Gulf War. He is also ag- 
grieved that U.S. supplies airlifted to 
Mogadishu since August have been stuck 
in warehouses or stolen at gunpoint in 
the streets. Secretary-General Boutros- 
Ghali has made sharp references to the 
West's habit of ignoring Africa, and 
has demanded “a countrywide show of 
force.” 

Bush could have opted for something 
less dramatic. The day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, his advisers gave him three possibili- 
ties: expand the U.N. peacekeeping force 
by adding 3,500 troops to the 500 Paki- 
stanis hunkered down at the Mogadishu 
airport; provide air and sea support for a 


U.N. intervention force; or send in a U.S. 
division under U.N. auspices—the Penta- 
gon’s surprising proposal. Bush went 
straight for option three, so quickly that 
the meeting lasted only an hour. “The 
number of deaths was going up,” explains 
a senior official in Washington, “and the 
number of people we were reaching was 
going down.”’ While there is no scale on 
which to calculate how much suffering is 
enough to justify unleashing the nation’s 
armed forces, Somalia’s horror pushed 
Bush out of his usual caution into a deter- 
mination to prevail. 


HE U.S.-U.N, RELA- 
tionship became the 
first item of debate. 
Washington has con- 
sistently refused to 
entrust its soldiers to 
U.N. command, but 
this time Bush con- 
ceded a supervisory 
role to both Boutros-Ghali and the Secu- 
rity Council, not least because the Presi- 
dent expects the U.N. to pick up where he 
leaves off. The Bush Administration 
would not have undertaken any deploy- 
ment of its forces without firm assur- 
ances that blue helmets would replace the 
Americans in short order. 

More questionable was Bush's deci- 
sion to announce a speedy cutoff for U.S. 
participation. It makes the operation less 
controversial at home, but could compli- 
cate life for U.S. commanders in Somalia 
and the peacekeepers who will replace 
them. The clan chiefs and gang leaders 
know that the big U.S. force is a lame 
duck, and they may delay, obstruct or 
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The forces of order: U.N. peacekeepers 
on duty at the capital’s airport 


simply dodge the Americans while they 
are there. 

Some experts interpret going into So- 
malia as a test that, if it succeeds, might 
encourage further involvement in the jig- 
saw of republics that used to make up Yu- 
goslavia. The difficulty of ignoring the 
merits of Bosnia’s claim to help apparent- 
ly led Washington to plan a call this week 
for armed enforcement of a much violated 
two-month-old ban on military flights 
over the Balkan republic. Others counter 
that helping Somalia will ease the pres- 
sure to intervene in the Balkans by prov- 
ing the U.S. is not stymied everywhere. 

Government decision makers contend 
that the two cases are different. “Saying 
we're doing it here because it’s easier 
isn'ta very good answer,” admits a senior 
official. But it is the truth. The U.S. has 
the overwhelming military advantage in 
Somalia, while it faces vastly less favor- 
able odds in Bosnia. Says a State Depart- 
ment official: “To pacify the situation in 
Bosnia to ensure relief is virtually impos- 
sible and would require enormous num- 
bers of troops. In Somalia you can plan an 
operation that will be effective.” Thomas 
Carothers, an international lawyer in 
Washington, notes that the cause of hu- 
manitarian intervention is taking a giant 
step forward precisely because Somalia is 
a disaster area. “Weak countries allow 
you to be daring, because the risks are 
lower,” he says. 

The time limit Bush is imposing and 
the seemingly low risks blunted criti- 
cism of the operation, though there was 
some congressional grumbling about 
the lack of consultation. One key Con- 
gressman, John Murtha of Pennsylva- 
nia, who heads the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Defense, was 
firmly against the move. He saw “no 
overriding American national interests” 
in Somalia and thought the intervention 
would drain the armed forces of funds 
for personnel and training. 

That kind of uncertainty is likely to 
persist. Few Americans will argue out 
loud that helping starving Somalis is a 
bad idea. And if there is to be a U.N.-cen- 
tered world order, the U.S. should be will- 
ing to send its soldiers into humanitarian 
efforts as well as those that serve national 
interests, such as Desert Storm. But for 
this kind of military intervention on be- 
half of suffering people to become an ac- 
cepted pattern in the world community, 
the test case must succeed. If the U.S. 
gets stuck in the anarchy of Somalia, or if 
it departs in haste, leaving renewed chaos 
and starvation behind, such principled 
actions will look much less acceptable in 
the future. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington and Andrew 
Purvis/Mogadishu 
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LANDSCAPE 
OF DEATH 


HE HARROWING FACES OF STARVA- 
tion, the inert shapes of death. 
These are the images that have 
finally brought the world to So- 
malia’s rescue. Why did it take 
so long, when some reporters 
have been telling the story for months? Such 
is the power of pictures: people are starving 
and dying in Liberia, Sudan, southern Iraq, 
Burma, Peru, yet no massive aid is offered. 
Humanitarian concern has no logical stop- 
ping point, but the world’s attention is hard to 
capture. It is easy to argue that policymakers 
should not wait for gruesome television foot- 
age before they respond. But if images like 
these are what it takes to bring mercy to even 
one people in peril, so be it. 
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Beyonp Hope, BEYOND LIFE 


Achild, its eyes covered 
with flies, tries to take 
milk from its mother's 

shriveled breast 


THE PAIN OF WAITING 
An old man leans on his cane 
at a Red Cross relief station 
in hopes food will come soon 

to the refugees at Bardera 
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THE Pteta or Barpoa 
Foreign help is too late for this young mother, who has wrapped her dead child in a burial blanket. 








SUFFER THE CHILDREN 
Only one child at a time can receive food and water. The others must be beaten back witha stick 
But their prospects for long-term survival are not good. 





DEATH CHOOSES THE YOUNG 


Bodies of children await burial on the parched earth of Baidoa 
How many more will starve before food flows regularly? 
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HOW SOMALIA CRUMBLED 


Clan warfare and a glut of weapons have plunged the country into anarchy 
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Mogadishu, 1968: the calm scene masks a country about to explode 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 





OMALIA, A SICKLE- 
shaped expanse on 
the Horn of Africa, 
stretches across an 
unforgiving desert, 
arid and commanding. 
For centuries nomads 
have crossed and re- 
crossed the territory 
in search of food and water. Akin in lan- 
guage and religion, this homogeneous peo- 
ple should have been destined to live in uni- 
ty, without the tribal strife that tears apart 
other African countries. But limited natural 
resources and internal disputes have his- 
torically kept stability at a distance, and the 
clans of Somalia have regularly battled one 
another into a state of anarchy. 

The hatred seems ironic in a people 
steeped in the unifying belief that they are 
all descended from one man: the mythical 
founder Samaale. From him sprang a vast 
genealogical tree of clans that form the ba- 
sis of the social system. Somalis still pride 
themselves on their ability to recite their 
clan histories for generations back. But a 
divisiveness has infected them since an- 
cient times, when rival groups laid claim 
to the same wells and grazing lands. 

Colonialism came to Somalia in the 
late 19th century, when Britain took the 
northern third and Italy the south. Once 
the borders were set, many of the nomads 


neighboring Kenya and Ethiopia. What lit- 
tle political organization the Somalis had 
collapsed, and the Europeans replaced it 
with Western centralized governments 
that brought the nomads their first 
schools, police and courts. But the colo- 
nialists also gave the Somalis a common 
threat to rally against. The nationalist So- 
mali Youth League gained strength by 
stressing clan unity and encouraging ter- 
ritorial reunification. 

Hopes of independence were side- 
tracked by Italy’s defeat in World War II. 
Under British military rule, part of Soma- 
lia’s territory was turned over to Ethiopia 
to atone for pre-war European aggression. 
In 1950, the United Nations allowed Italy 
to return as a caretaker until Somalia was 
deemed self-sufficient. 

When the country was finally liberated 
and reunified in 1960, the Youth League 
seized most of the power. Still, important 
posts were assigned according to clan. 
Leaders quickly found themselves over- 
whelmed, too inexperienced to run a 
Western democracy, too removed from 
the old ways to go back. They stood little 
chance of building a viable economy: natu- 
ral resources were scarce and the land 
poor. Corruption, bribery and nepotism in- 
fested the bureaucracy and turned the 
people against a government they felt no 
longer represented their interests. Citi- 
zens were also embittered by continued 
separation from kinfolk under Kenyan 


suddenly found themselves citizens of | and Ethiopian sovereignty. 
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The discontent exploded in October 
1969. The President was assassinated and 
Major General Mohammed Siad Barre im- 
posed one-man rule. He moved swiftly to 
install a Marxist doctrine called scientific 
socialism, but also gave the country a writ- 
ten language and women the right to vote. 

Siad Barre’s main pursuit, however, 
was the dream of Greater Somalia, uniting 
his country with Somali areas of Ethiopia 
and Kenya. He courted the assistance of 
the Soviet Union, giving Moscow naval 
and air stations on the Gulf of Aden. In re- 
turn, he received supplies of heavy artil- 
lery, which he used to help the Somali 
guerrillas in Ethiopia battling the U.S.- 
backed government for rights of seces- 
sion. But once Ethiopia's leaders were dis- 
placed by the socialist regime of Mengistu 
Haile Mariam in 1974, Moscow abandoned 
the Somali cause. By early 1978, Somalia's 
forces had been beaten back by the Ethio- 
pians, suffering enormous losses. 

Burdened by nearly a million refugees, 
years of drought and an enfeebled econo- 
my, Siad Barre turned to the U.S. for help. 
Washington was eager for a strategic out- 
post near the Arabian oil fields and struck 
an agreement to take over the old Soviet 
military facilities. For the next 10 years 
the U.S. poured hundreds of millions of 
dollars into arming the country. 

But Siad Barre’s regime began to 
crumble. His massacres of rival clans and 
politicians became too blatant to ignore. 
By the time Washington turned its back in 
1990, the ruler was a sick octogenarian, 
wholly dependent on his clan and the ma- 
nipulation of rival clans to stay in power. 
In classic fashion, three of these clans 
linked up in temporary alliance to depose 
Siad Barre. After three years of civil war 
that killed thousands, destroyed much of 
the country, and sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees over neighboring bor- 
ders, Siad Barre finally fled the capital, 
Mogadishu, in January 1991. 

As in the past, the three factions quick- 
ly fell to fighting one another. Nearly two 
years later, the divisions—and the chaos— 
are even greater: the two most prominent 
warlords, General Mohammed Farah Ai- 
did and Ali Mahdi Mohammed, are both of 
the same clan, but from different sub- 
clans. Their hold on their followers is ten- 
uous, and neither flinches at using starva- 
tion as his most powerful weapon. Somalia 
has little left but a huge arsenal of weap- 
ons and a man-made famine that is killing 
the population even more relentlessly 
than the bullets. “ 




















America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


Dealing with 
Anti-Countries 


FINALLY, ON HIS WAY OUT THE DOOR OF THE OVAL OF- 
fice, George Bush is getting serious about Somalia. In 
the way the U.S. is now responding, the President is af- 
firming an important principle: once a country utterly 
loses its ability to govern itself, it also loses its claim to 
sovereignty and should become a ward of the United 
Nations. 

For nearly two years, while as many as half a mil- 
lion Somalis starved to death, the international com- 
munity sought consent for famine relief from the lead- 
ers of warring clans, as though they represented their 
people's interests. In fact, these Mad Max characters 
have been conducting an experiment in anarchy. They 
have proved that there 
is an even worse fate for 
a nation than the most 
dictatorial regime imag- 
inable, and that is the 
absence of any regime 
at all. 

The implosion of civ- 
il authority in Somalia 
has created a black hole 
that sucks in help from 
the outside and crushes 
it before it can do much 
good. Convoy drivers hi- 
jack their own cargoes. 
Relief workers, many of 
them volunteers and all 
of them unarmed, have 
been subjected to death 
threats, shakedowns, 
looting and kidnapping. “To send workers out there 
without defending them is immoral, pure and simple,” 
said Frederick Cuny, an American disaster-manage- 
ment consultant. 

Somalia is not just a humanitarian disaster but a 
threat to peace in the region. Refugees are pouring into 
Kenya and Ethiopia, straining the fragile social, politi- 
cal and economic structures there. Until recently, the 
world seemed barely to care. The Horn of Africa is no 
longer the cockpit of East-West competition that it was 
during the cold war. In this respect too, Somalia has 
been a black hole—a dark spot in the universe of the big 
powers’ strategic concerns, 

As with the Iraqi Kurds in the spring of 1991, it was 
only after the media steadily bombarded Western sen- 
sibilities with images of starving Somali children that 
the U.S. and other governments stopped dithering and 
began to act. Says Brian Urquhart, a former Under Sec- 
retary-General of the U.N.: “Apparently we have to 

ait until TV and the press drive the world to take po- 
lice action in these places.” 

That point finally came last week with the U.N.’s 
action. But even if the security of the famine-relief op- 








AU.N. peacekeeper: famine aid may be just the beginning 


eration is assured, Somalia will still be an anti-country: 
the victims of the warlords will merely be better fed. 

The logical and necessary next stage is for the 
U.N. to step in and run Somalia until there is once 
again a functioning government. There is a name for 
such an administration: trusteeship. There is author- 
ity for it under the U.N. charter as well as a mecha- 
nism within the bureaucracy called the Trusteeship 
Council. In Cambodia, the U.N. is already overseeing 
the government in Phnom Penh while it tries to dis- 
arm the warring factions and prepare the ground for 
elections next year. 

One difficulty with trusteeship is the word itself. 
Especially in Africa, it smacks of the white man’s bur- 
den. After World War I, several of Germany's holdings 
in Africa became League of Nations mandates and 
then, after World War II, U.N. trust territories; but in 
reality they remained European colonies until they 
gained independence in the ‘60s. 

One of Bush's closest advisers envisions making 
Somalia an internation- 
al “protectorate”; some 
U.N. officials speak of 
“receivership.”’ Olara 
Otunnu, the former For- 
> eign Minister of Uganda 
» who is now president of 
< the International Peace 
@- Academy in New York 
p* City, suggests the term 
£ “transitional arrange- 

ment,” since that would 
underscore the tempo- 
rary nature of the take- 
over. He believes that 
the U.N. as a whole 
might accept the idea of 
superimposing itself on 
a member state “as long 
as it is seen as neces- 
sary to restore what has been lost—namely, Somalia's 
status as a sovereign and independent country—rather 
than as taking that status away.” 

Finding a euphemism for trusteeship is the only 
easy part of the task. The costs and risks are high. But 
so are the stakes. Somalia is humanity’s burden. In ad- 
dition to being an immense tragedy in its own right, the 
situation there is a paradigm of the tribal divisions that 
are proving to be the bane of the post-cold war era, and 
a challenge to our ability to cope with similar situations 
elsewhere. There are going to be plenty. In addition to 
Cambodia, there are at least two other cases where 
politics has given way to chaos. One is Liberia, which 
could turn out to be worse than Somalia since one- 
quarter of the population has already fled into neigh- 
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| boring states. The other is Bosnia-Herzegovina, where 


U.N. peacemakers would have to fight Serbian tanks 
and heavy artillery. 

In Somalia, by contrast, the enemy consists mostly 
of Toyota Land Cruisers manned by boys and mounted 
with recoilless rifles. If the U.N. cannot combat that 
threat to the new world order, then there will be no 
such thing. = 
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THE BALKANS 


The Ruin of a Cat, 


As the world wonders what 
to do about Serbia, a tour 
through the terrorized 
streets of Sarajevo shows 
that there is less and less 
to save. The war has served 
its barbarous purpose. 


By LANCE MORROW SARAJEVO 


LINE THAT TURNS UP IN BAL- 
kan propaganda catches the 
spirit of things: People must 
decide whether they choose 
“to be the carcass or the 
vulture.” 
A fog rises this morning 
from the carcass of Sarajevo. The city has a 
clinging, ragged aura about it. Fog seeps 
through shattered buildings and seems to 
puff through the bullet holes in windows. 

The vultures sit in the hills. Drunk on 
slivovitz and nationalism, they fire through 
the intermittent radiance. 

Serb artillery shoots from the slopes on 
one side of the city, and Muslim shoots 
from the other. Sometimes they throw 
shells at each other. Sometimes they drop 
them into town. The big shells arrive witha 
crisp, concussive WHUMP! But sniper fire 
you hear only at the shooting end—an ir- 
regular background noise of flat, hard 
pops. You look up wildly at the hills and 
imagine the snipers squinting through 
cross hairs. You wonder what they may be 
able to see through the mist. You pause to 
decode the physics: the sound you hear has 
been taking its time, traveling a lot more 
slowly than the bullet itself. 

The Renault sedan scurries across the 
Miljacka River on the little bridge where 
Gavrilo Princip assassinated the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand in 1914. A brainless loop 
of history: the 20th century, after all its ad- 
ventures, has arrived back in Sarajevo 
again, working on blood feuds and apoca- 
lypses. Lessons learned: possibly none. 

Along the streets, we catch the hag- 
gard, unslept faces of the besieged, a 
glimpse of their trudging, cringing body 
English. Shops boarded up. The driver, 
who is, improbably, a Russian, pitches the 
Renault along, overrevving and popping 
the clutch, to the National Library. It is a 
splendid 19th century Moorish building 
that has been hammered so often, so heavi- 
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ly, that it is a gutted shell. In a city where 
more than 17,000 have been killed and 
110,000 wounded since the siege began last 
spring, it may be odd to be disturbed by the 
fate of a building. But to murder a library is 
metaphysically sinister and wanton. What 
dies, of course, is more than individual 
life—the stuff of the civilization, the trans- 
mission of past to future, goes up in smoke. 
It is not an accident. 

That is the deeper wiring. We ask the 
driver about mere electricity. None for 17 
days, he says. Do he and his wife fetch 
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water in buckets from a central supply 


somewhere? 
“My wife does not,” he says. “She was 


| killed by a shell 67 days ago.” Stunned si- 


lence. I cannot see his face. We mutter, 
“Sorry.” The driver hurtles on. 


Elie Wiesel arranged this visit to parts 
of what used to be Yugoslavia. He tells a 
press conference later that Sarajevo looks 
to him like “a ghost city, a tragedy formed 
into a city, like a city in Germany in 1945.” 
He says, “I saw a cat that was a ruin of a 





the Ghost of a Dog 





cat. ] saw a dog that was a ghost of a dog.” 
He says, “I feel the time has come to 
weep.” 

lam not moved to weep, but rather to 
feel anger and disgust. This is not trage- 
dy. The word tragedy would give this busi- 
ness too much moral elevation. What has 
happened in Bosnia is just squalor and 
barbarism—the filthy work of liars and 
cynics manipulating tribal prejudices, us- 
ing atrocity propaganda and old blood 
feuds to accomplish the unclean political 
result of “ethnic cleansing.” The displace- 
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ment of a million inno- 
cent civilians, turned 
into refugees, is not a 
consequence of the 
war, but precisely the 
purpose of the war. It 
has worked. 

Wiesel leads his 
delegation into the 
palace of Alija Izethe- 
govic, Muslim Presi- 
dent of the shrunken 
republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, which is 
only an archipelago of 
besieged fortresses 
now. Wiesel has come 
to try to project a little 
of his luminous sanity 
and decency in the 
war zone, to hold ev- 
eryone to a higher 
standard and possibly 
to make some of the 
killers ashamed of 
what they are doing. 
In an ornate ceremoni- 
al room painted toxic 
green, Wiesel, wonder 
rabbi out of Ausch- 
witz, sits side by side 
with Izetbegovic, 
whom the nationalist 
Serbs see as the spear- 
head of a fundamen- 
talist Muslim state, 
the nightmare of Is- 
lamic conquest drift- 
ing up out of the 14th 
century from the Bat- 
tle of Kosovo, which 
locked the Serbs into 
500 years of Turkish 
scurries rule. Gunshots out- 
through the side. No one even 
siege. Pops blinks. Part of the 
of sniper fire mise-en-scéne, 
are the city’s An elegant, doleful 
background man named Miroslav 


noise. 


Jancic, poet and for- 
mer diplomat, intro- 
duces himself. Sarajevo is a concentration 
camp, he says in quiet anguish. “How do 
you eat?” I ask. “Not well,” he says. “This 
shirt used to fit perfectly.” He inserts two 
fingers between his neck and the buttoned 
white shirt collar. Possibly the worst 
crime of the war—worse even than the in- 
genious atrocities that are the spécialilé de 
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/a maison of the Balkans—is the systematic 
starvation of entire populations by the 
Serb fighters surrounding cities like 
Tuzla and Srebrenica and Sarajevo. 


A surreal transition: in armored per- 
sonnel carriers supplied by the United Na- 
tions Protection Force, we make our way 
from the besieged to the besiegers. We 
pass through the lines, through check- 
points and no-man’s-lands, to the head- 
quarters of Radovan Karadzic, the Serb 
nationalist chieftain. Karadzic is a poet 
and, in civilian life, bizarrely enough, a 
psychiatrist. A sleek, fattish man with an 
expensive double-breasted suit, bushy 
eyebrows and flamboyantly styled long 
hair. I try to conjure up a psychiatric ses- 
sion with this healer. I see certain Hippo- 
cratic problems with a head doctor who 
would lead his patients not out of murder- 
ous fantasies but deeper into them. After 
you've spent a short time in Bosnia, your 
mind seems to slip into hallucination. 

Karadzic says, with some accuracy, 
“This is not an ideological war. This is just 
two close neighbors who hate each other.” 
Then the hallucinations begin. Elie Wiesel 
asks him why he is besieging Sarajevo 

“We are not besieging Sarajevo.” Oh. 

Why did the Serbs destroy the Nation- 
al Library? 

“We did not destroy the National Li- 
brary. They did. You can see. It is ruined 
by fire from the ground floor up. We could 
not have done this. They removed their 
books and burned the building.” 

Entry from notebook: God didn't make 
little green apples. And it don't rain in Indi- 
anapolis in the summertime. 

The drama has several simple, fierce 
motifs. One is Revenge and Counter- 
revenge (Newton's third law: For every 
atrocity there must be an equal and oppo- 
site atrocity), A second motif is Complete 
Denial (We did not do it; they did). Which 
yields the third theme: Everyone Is a Vic- 
tim, which means of course that everyone 
is justified in committing any act. We- 
They. We victim; They did it. The dynam- 
ics of rage and outrage reverberate 
through the mountain forests and down 
the generations. 

Karadzic, the Balkan commando- 
psychiatrist, explains, “This war is a con- 
tinuation of World War Il—the same fam- 
ilies, the same revenge.” Everyone agrees 
about that. After the war, Tito and com- 
munism merely suppressed the blood ha- 
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treds. Tribal memory and the fierce dy- 


namic of revenge went into a kind of 


holding pattern for nearly 50 years. With 
the collapse of communism, all the terrible 
deeds committed during World War II 
(and World War I, for that matter) came 
streaming back, demanding vengeance. 
The Croats’ alliance with Hitler, and the 
savage enthusiasm of the Croatian ultra- 
nationalist organization Ustashi in 


slaughtering Serbs from 1941 to 1945, cre- 
ated a vast accumulation of hatred and 
blood debts. A Serb will say, “Croats are a 
genocide people.” 


Dusko Zavisic, a young Serb photogra- 
pher who has escaped from Sarajevo, told 
me that as a boy he was taken to visit the 
museum at the World War II Croatian 
concentration camp at Jasenovac. The pic- 
tures there of murdered Serbs were so 
horrifying he could not eat for two days af- 
terward. In the latest war of Croats and 
Serbs, the Croats destroyed the museum. 
It was Dusko Zavisic who took the photo- 
graphs of atrocities in Vukovar last No- 
vember. He said that for days he was 
afraid to close his eyes because the after- 
images of mutilated bodies and smashed 
heads would always jump back into the 
foreground of his mind. 

A display of the Vukovar photographs 
now hangs in the Museum of Applied Art 
in Belgrade. Applied art indeed. They de- 
pict slaughters of amazing awfulness, per- 
formed with a conscienceless ingenuity 
that makes a man want to resign from the 
human race. Here, for example, we see an 
instrument that looks like a tuning fork, 
but with the prongs more widely spaced, 
about 3% inches apart. A local trademark 
is to gouge out both eyes. Hence this handy 
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device. Studies in the Balkan Department 
of Comparative Atrocity, 


The worst part of it is some vibration of 


horrid pleasure. Too many of these people 
enjoy killing. It has become a sort of cul- 
tural addiction. 

Entry in notebook: This place is sick 
and crazy. It needs moral baths and light 
treatments for three generations. 

In the Museum of Applied Art, five 
women stand sobbing in front of the pho- 
tographs of the burned and mutilated 
Serbian victims of Vukovar. The wom- 
en’s shoulders heave, tears flood their 


Ageneration 
grows up 


quickly. 

cheeks, They point to The barbaric 
the savaged bodies in savagery may 
the pictures: That was [Ran Eg 
a cousin. That was a FBRRERIRs 
brother. That was [Rae 
a husband. 

= 8 = 


The last leaves cling to the trees. It has 
rained: the water caught in furrows of the 
fields holds reflected sunset—sweet sky 
visible through holes in the earth. We 
cross the Bosna River and head into the 
mountains. There is a sliver of new moon. 
It looks somehow covert—like an eyelid, 
watching. 

It is full dark at the Manjaca camp. 
Here the Serbs hold more than 3,000 pris- 
oners, mostly Bosnian Muslims, mostly 
fighters, we are told. We find one smirk- 
ing, screwy kid who is a German. He 
joined the Croatian forces (he was wearing 
a black Ustashi T shirt) because he said he 
wanted an adventure that he could write a 
book about. The camp commander, Lieut 
Colonel Bozidar Popovic, is a barking, 
strutting martinet who wields a Mini Mag- 
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lite as if it were a swagger stick. His voice 
never drops from a shout. He bellows, “I 
am a humanist!” 

An enormous shed, unheated, dark ex- 
cept for a few short-wicked oil lanterns 
smudged night-lights. The hundreds of 
prisoners sleep close together, in orderly 
right-angle ranks. They have straw mats 
and blankets (though how many blankets 
is a point of argument—the colonel says 
five, which seems extravagant, and the 
men say fewer). They keep their posses- 
sions in cardboard boxes that they hang 
from what look like the railings to hold 
dairy cows as they are milked. The shed 
smells of cows (an effect both disturbing 
and distantly wholesome, a smell from 
childhood). The army insists that the 
building is an equipment shed. 

The small parade of visitors, beaconed 
by the lights on shoulder-held TV cam- 
eras, sweeps in like a surprise midnight 
political parade. But it is silent—eerie and 
embarrassed. The prisoners rouse them- 
selves and stare from the shadows with 
big, wondering eyes. They seem young, 
with fierce, thick, uncombed hair and raw, 
cold-roughened faces. 

But Popovic is better than he seems. 
The Serbian camps at Omarska and Trno- 
polje became notorious earlier in the year. 
Atrocity stories poured out of them—beat- 
ings, torture, murders. Manjaca now 
seems disciplined, well regulated. The 
Serbs of course would not display it other- 
wise. The prisoners, out of earshot of their 
captors, speak well enough of the camp, 
and even compliment Popovic as strict but 
fair. Popovic returns, defensively wagging 
his finger, and says he can disprove all the 
lies the prisoners have been telling. Elie 
Wiesel raises his eyebrows: “Actually, 
Colonel...” 

“No, no,” Popovic barks on. “They say 
they are innocent! But did they tell you 
about the lists of Serbian women they kept 
that they wanted to put into harems?” 
There it is again, the Muslim horde. Wie- 
sel calms the colonel and pleads for more 
blankets for the prisoners. 


Marshall McLuhan’s famous metaphor 
sees the world as a global village. Actually, 
it has become a global city, a megalopolis 
with some rich neighborhoods and many 
poor neighborhoods and some that are ter- 
ribly dangerous. Unfortunately, the big 
city has no police department, and the 
neighborhoods (the former U.S.S.R., the 
Muslim world, South Africa) are getting 
more dangerous. Almost everyone agrees 
it is too late for military intervention in 
3osnia. The place makes me think of W.B. 
Yeats’ haunting line, “And wondered 
what was left for massacre to save.” The 
place to intervene, they say, now must be 
in Kosovo and Macedonia. Everyone talks 
about the coming winter, about people 
freezing to death and starving. Everyone 
talks about a Balkan war. co] 
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Cracking Down 


On the Right 


Bonn has finally chosen to curb neo-Nazi violence. But 
can the effort succeed in the face of public apathy— 
and sometimes antipathy—toward foreigners? 


By DANIEL BENJAMIN BERLIN 





SOMETIMES ONLY DEATH WILL STIR THE 
living. Last week the continuing horror at 
three deaths from a fire bombing—of a 51- 
year-old grandmother, her niece and her 
granddaughter—and the torrent of denun- 
ciations that followed the deaths did just 
that, shocking German officialdom into 
wakefulness. Demonstrations that began 


the day after the Nov. 23 attack in the 
northern city of Mdlln persisted through a 
funeral gathering in Hamburg that at- 
tracted 10,000, and then into last week- 
end, when a crowd many times as large 
gathered in Munich. Images of marchers 
carrying banners asking such questions 
aS HOW MANY CHILDREN WILL HAVE TO FALL TO 
TERROR SO THAT BONN WILL BE ALERT? flashed 
across the nation’s television screens 
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Protesters in Mélin decry the fatal 
attacks against fellow Turks 





Pointed criticism poured in from abroad, 
including condemnations from the gov 
ernments of Turkey and Israel. Tut 
SILENCE OF TOO MANY ACCOMPLICES, head- 
lined Italy's La Stampa 

Confronted by events and opprobrium, 
Bonn finally lurched into action—prodded 
as well by the realization that right-wing vi 
olence was spilling beyond the asylum 
seekers’ hostels, the traditional confines of 
xenophobic attacks. Not only were the 14th, 
15th and 16th fatalities of this year’s vio 
lence Turks—members of an influential, 
7 million-strong community whose la- 
bors helped make Germany an economic 
powerhouse—but word came of two more 
murders, both of Germans, committed by 
rightist thugs. In Berlin a leftist was 
stabbed; in Wuppertal a man was stomped 
and burned by assailants who apparently 
and mistakenly—thought he was Jewish. In 
Bonn, said an official, the feeling set in 
that ‘it was another turn of the spiral, and 
it showed what would happen if we didn’t 
say, ‘Stop now!’ ”’ 

That demand came in a blitz of initia- 
tives. Interior Minister Rudolf Seiters 
banned the Nationalist Front, a 130-member 
radical group with no apparent connection 
to Molln but a bent for terror, and set his 
sights on other right-wing extremists. Police 





raided 51 houses across the country in one 
day, uncovering caches of weapons and pro- 
paganda. Chancellor Helmut Kohl's denun- 
ciation of the murders, unlike many of his 
earlier comments on violence, bore a note of 
genuine concern: “What has appeared here 





is an act of brutality that for every humane 
sensibility is incomprehensible.” 
| That was only part of it. Eckart Werth- 
ebach, head of the Office for the Protection 
of the Constitution, announced an expan- 
sion of his agency's surveillance of the far 
right into “a department that has never 
before existed in such a dimension.” Chief 
federal prosecutor Alexander von Stahl 
took charge of the Molln case—his first in- 
volving right-wing terror, despite some 
3,400 acts of violence by radicals in the 
I past two years—and within days officials 
rounded up two suspects from a loosely 
knit far-right group in the Molin area. 
For many, none of this came soon 
enough. Turkey complained that its warn- 
ings about threats to its citizens had not 








ENERGIZED KOHL: Arguing last week with chemical workers in eastern Germany 





been heeded. In Israel reaction to the neo- 
Nazi violence was even stronger. Calls for 
economic and tourist boycotts were wide- 
ly voiced, and a Knesset delegation can- 
celed a trip to Germany in protest. Said 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres: “We turn 
to [Germany] with a demand to imple- 
ment existing laws, pass new ones and 
outlaw all those who threaten the right to 
life of any human being.” 

The reproaches hit their mark. Explain- 
ing Bonn's rush of energy, Bundestag 
member Friedbert Pfliiger of Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democrats noted that “people realized 
what a devastating effect this was having in 
other countries. There is a loss of confi- 
dence in us, and loss of political credit, and 
there is an economic loss. Industry has 
complained massively to Bonn about the 
economic price we are paying.” Industrial- 


ists were not alone in complaining. De- 
clared historian Golo Mann, 83: “If I were 
50, I would arm myself. Trust in the state's 
protection clearly no longer suffices.” 

Will the crackdown reassure him and 
others? Even as Bonn was girding for ac- 
tion, a spate of new attacks swept the coun- 
try. Police moved quickly and arrested sus- 
pects, many of whom were then charged 
with attempted murder. That alone repre- 
sents an improvement; until recently many 
suspects in violent attacks were charged 
with nothing more serious than disturbing 
the peace. The chairman of the German 
Union of Judges, Rainer Voss, admitted last 
week that the public saw the judges as “in- 
appropriately lenient” and urged his col- 
leagues “to confront decisively the enemies 
of humanity and democracy.” The Molin 


case may have provided an instance of the 
kind of leniency the judges stand accused of. 
In the week before the attack, prosecutors 
tried repeatedly to have Michael Peters, 25, 
one of the two suspects in the case, arrested 
in connection with several attacks on for- 
eigners. Each time the indictment was re- 


jected by a judge. 


Though the expansion of surveillance 
and pressure on police to act decisively 
will almost surely help in cracking down 
on the right, some of the other measures 
taken by the authorities are dubious. The 
banning of extremist groups will probably 
mean little in practical terms. Most of 
those who commit the crimes either be- 
long to groups that barely deserve to be 
called extremist or are lone operators. Of- 
ficials admit that a ban also forces the 





Refractions from the 
Sins of the Fathers 


By MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL 





OR THE SON OF GERMAN-JEWISH REFUGEES WHO ESCAPED, 

by the skin of their teeth and the vicissitudes of luck, the 
ravages of the Nazi Holocaust, it is easy—a bit too easy, | 
suspect—to feel an almost visceral dislike for the Ger- 
mans, to be unwilling, in matters moral, to ever give them the 
benefit of the doubt. After all, it was not merely a handful but 
millions of Germans who at least part-knowingly acquiesced in 
what still seems the unspeakable: the organized, systematic 
gassing and torture of 11 million innocent Jews, Gypsies and 
others that have left scars that may take all of remaining hu- 
man history to heal, and memories that ought never be erased. 
So the Germans, either justly or unjustly, are held toa high- 

er burden of proof when moral and racial matters, such as the 





current treatment and status of Germany's estimated 1.4 mil- 
lion refugees, are at stake. And though the sins of the fathers 
are, rightfully or wrongly, visited upon the sons, it is also a fact 
that the victimization of the fathers may lead to a certain moral 
blind spot in the sons. So, in judging the present emotion-filled 
crisis of the refugee presence in Germany, it seems to me all 
the more necessary to strive for an evenhandedness and objec- 
tivity in our judgment, lest yet another tragic lesson of history 
be re-enacted in our time—namely, that all ethnic and religious 
hatreds and tragedies perpetuate and reinforce one another. 
Whether the “new” generation of Germans—those who by 
the mere fact of their postwar birth cannot in any way be held 
responsible for the sins of their ancestors—deserve to be held 
to a different standard than the rest of us is, no doubt, a ques- 
tion best answered by moral philosophers and theologians. For 
myself, an affirmative answer would once again apply the kind 
of racial double standard that has time and again led to trage- 
dy. For it is morally simplistic, if at times inviting, to use the 
irreparability of the German crimes of the Nazi era as a justifi- 
cation for dismissing whatever efforts individual Germans 
may be making at reparation and repentance today. (How 
much more moral, we might ask, were America’s sins of slav- 
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RECRUDESCENT GESTURES: Young Germans in Halle giving the Nazi salute 


more organized groups underground, 
making it tougher to track them. Nonethe- 
less, political scientist Gerd Mielke main- 
tains that the ban “is a blow against right- 
wing extremists in making their activities 
illegal. Much more important is its func- 
tion as symbolic politics, as drawing a line 
for the public.” Not enough of that defin- 
ing, of what is acceptable and what is not, 
has been done thus far, he says, adding 
that the bans will backfire if nothing is 
done “to attack the social circumstances 
that allow the [violence] to arise.” 

That sentiment finds wide agreement 
among experts on right-wing extremism, 
who see a crackdown as only part of the 
solution. “Xenophobia in the public is still 
relatively strong, and it is being separated 


{from the criminal acts]. There is nothing | 


in this [program] to overcome it,” says 
Wilhelm Heitmayer, a social scientist at 
the University of Bielefeld. He argues that 
the crackdown has the misleading effect of 
“reinterpreting” the attacks as being 
those of a few criminals on the periphery. 
Among the statistics experts use to illus- 
trate the depth of the problem is a poll this 
month by the Allensbach Institute show- 
ing that sympathy for those attacking asy- 
lum seekers’ lodgings has risen sharply, to 
16% in western Germany and 15% in the 
east. Surveys have also shown a third of 
German youth to be openly antiforeign or 
inclined in that direction and about a 
quarter of Germans agreeing with the 
right-wing slogan “Foreigners out.” 

Given the current political climate, it is 
difficult to imagine a far-reaching reshap- 





ing of popular attitudes. Although the cost 
of supporting the estimated 500,000 asy- 
lum seekers who are expected in Germany 
this year is less than 5% of what is being 
pumped into the rehabilitation of eastern 
Germany, most western Germans, polls 
reveal, consider the asylum seekers to be 
the country’s biggest problem. Xenopho- 
bia has been on the rise since the mid-'80s, 
says Eberhard Seidel-Pielen, an expert on 
the right-wing scene, and “since the eco- 
nomic problems of unification have be- 
come dominant, foreigners are used even 
more as scapegoats.” The political cru- 
sade to change liberal asylum laws, he 
contends, “has fed the latent aggression 
against foreigners of millions of citizens.” 

Although a constitutional amendment 
that would restrict the provision of asylum 
is imminent, few analysts believe it will 
make much difference. Germany is not 
about to deport hundreds of thousands of 
asylum seekers overnight; a continuing 
influx of illegal immigrants is considered 
unavoidable; as Molln showed, there are 
other targets as well—the 6.2 million for- 
eigners living in Germany. 

Compounding matters are economic 
troubles that are bound to heighten 
resentment and play into extremists’ 
hands. The costs of reviving eastern 
Germany—now running at more than 
$100 billion a year—are not diminishing. 
And as Kohl finally acknowledged in a 
recent speech, Germany is entering the 
recession that has had much of the West 
and Japan in its grip. Most domestic 
political considerations argue against the 
Kohl government's using the opportunity 
of the police crackdown to confront 
German xenophobia. After Molin, 
though, every humane consideration 
demands it. With reporting by Lisa Beyer/ 
Jerusalem and James O. Jackson/Bonn 


ery, and how adequate have our own efforts to “repair” them 

been?) There is a certain easy solace, I fear, in labeling one 

crime as history’s worst, one people as history’s most egre- 

gious villains. It allows the rest of us, by implication, to be sub- 

jected to a lower standard of morality, to enjoy an easier sleep. 
So it is useful, I think, to cast a “cold eye” on 


“voluntary” or involuntary unemployment, as is the case in 
what was formerly East Germany, the presence of so many 
unemployed refugees, supported at government expense, 
would be the target of economic unrest and accumulated 
rage. We should remember that for every anarchic German 

throwing eggs and tomatoes and paint bombs at 


contemporary ( jermany’s record vis-a-vis Gypsies Cast a “cold eye” On President Richard von Weizsicker the other 
and others before we judge it too harshly, to un- week, there were thousands more standing up— 
derstand where Germany and most contemporary Contemporary rather than by, as they did during the Nazi era— 
Germans—for example, the 350,000 who recently U to proclaim their shame at their country’s past 
marched against racism in Berlin—stand before Germany $ record and their repugnance for this particular aspect 
we pronounce our easy and self-righteous j‘accuse. VIS-a-VIS Gypsies and ofits present. 

We might remember, for example, that the Ger- We should look at all this before—in our haste 

A others before we 


man constitution has for decades included one of 
the most liberal and generous policies toward po- 
litical asylum seekers anywhere in the world. 

That policy has guaranteed to all who merely utter the 
word Asy/, or asylum, on German soil (expected to reach 
500,000 by the end of this year alone) the right to be sheltered 
and fed during the months, and sometimes years, while their 
cases are reviewed. We might consider that in any nation 
with more than 50% of the labor force suffering some sort of 


TIMI 


judge it too harshly 


to condemn the Germans and relieve ourselves of 
our own moral burdens—the sins of the fathers 
now become, in the utmost of ironies, the sins of 
someone else’s sons. S 








Michael Blumenthal is a poet and novelist whose most recent 
book is The Wages of Goodness (1992). He lectures at Har- 
vard University and is currently a Fulbright fellow in 
Budapest. 
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onduct Unbecoming 


Faced with investigating sexual-harassment charges against one of its own, the 
Senate ventures into uncharted territory—and undefined punishment 


By JOHN ELSON 





T WAS AS IF BOB PACKWOOD HAD SUD- 

denly become an unperson—the Sen- 

ator from Not. During freshman ori- 

entation time in Washington last 
week, 11 newly elected Senators and 110 
fledgling members of the House fumbled 
their way around Capitol Hill. But as they 
consulted with senior lawmakers about 
the bewilderingly complex rules of their 
august institutions, the office of Oregon’s 
normally gregarious five-term Republican 
Senator was eerily silent, except for an oc- 
casional reporter's unwelcome call. 

There was sufficient cause for Pack- 
wood’s pariah status. His home state’s Co- 
alition Against Domestic and Sexual Vio- 
lence last week informed the Senate ethics 
committee that five more women had ac- 
cused Packwood of sexual harassment. 
Those claims came in the wake of com- 
plaints by 10 campaign workers, lobbyists 
and senatorial staffers who had earlier 
told the Washington Post about his un- 
wanted kisses and fondlings. In response 
to the Post story, the Senator denied spe- 
cific charges but said he was sorry if his 
behavior had offended anyone. 

,ackwood, however, did not answer 
the latest accusations: he was incommuni- 
cado, undergoing diagnosis for possible al- 
cohol abuse at an undisclosed treatment 
center. Some viewed this as a calculated 
dodge. “Packwood is playing the role of 
victim, using the alcoholism excuse,” said 
Thomas Mann, an expert on congressional 
affairs for the Brookings Institution. “It's 
clear that he is overwhelmed and is trying 
to figure out how to manage this scandal.” 

At least some of Packwood's new ac- 
cusers are expected to file formal charges 
with the ethics committee, which quickly 
announced—after being elbowed by major- 
ity leader George Mitchell of Maine—that it 
had begun a preliminary inquiry. Female 
voters in Oregon were particularly 
shocked by Packwood’s alleged impropri- 
eties. After all, he had an established rec- 
ord as an advocate of women's causes, in- 
cluding abortion rights and family leave. 
(So had Democrat Brock Adams of Wash- 
ington, who abandoned his re-election 
campaign in March after published 
charges, which he denied, that he had sex- 
ually abused women.) 

Had the stories appeared before Nov. 3, 

-ackwood might well have lost his costly 
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Packwood campaigning: did willing spirits weaken the flesh? 


($7.8 million) re-election battle against 
Democrat Les AuCoin. A previous chal- 
lenger for Packwood’s seat, former state 
supreme court justice Betty Roberts, de- 
rided the implication that alcohol had 
caused the Senator's misbehavior as “an 
insult to the victims and the voters of Ore- 
gon. I think the only proper step for him to 
take now is to resign.” Oregon Democrats 
were organizing a recall effort, even 
though legal experts say the state’s law on 


recall does not apply to members of 


Congress. 

-ackwood will emerge from the treat- 
ment center to face some new realities. 
Sexual harassment of female aides is no 
longer a tolerated perk of his traditionally 
macho club: the six women Senators, four 
of them just elected, will surely do their 
best to see that the locker-room ethos of 
the upper house goes the way of cloture. 
Members of both House and Senate now 
worry that more past indiscretions will 
surface. Thanks to Anita Hill, Washington 
women have greater assurance that their 
careers will not suffer if they call a power- 
ful boss to order. And experts on sexual 
harassment are telling them that report- 
ing it early is the best response to an un- 
wanted grope. 

Has the Senate enough courage to dis- 
cipline its own miscreants? The ethics 
committee is widely viewed as either an 
oxymoron or a bad joke, thanks to its 
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wrist-slapping treatment of Senators im- 
plicated in the S & L scandal. The watch- 
dog group Common Cause urged the com- 
mittee to retain outside counsel for the 
-ackwood investigation, since, as Com- 
mon Cause president Fred Wertheimer 
noted, “very serious questions have been 
raised about the committee's performance 
in upholding and enforcing Senate rules 
and standards.” 

More optimistic is Harriet Woods, 
president of the National Women’s Politi- 
cal Caucus. Accusations of sexual harass- 
ment constitute only one of many threats 
to the integrity of Congress, she argues. 
And with the institution under fire, lead- 
ers of both houses will henceforth be far 
more assertive in privately confronting 
members who have reportedly misbe- 
haved and telling them to shape up. 
“They're not saying they get it,” Woods 
says, “but they know the political conse- 
quences of harassment.” Beyond that, 
260 House members and 58 Senators 
have voluntarily pledged to follow the 
guidelines on sexual harassment that 
were drawn up last year by women’s 
groups on Capitol Hill in the wake of 
Anita Hill’s testimony. 

As for Bob Packwood, he has to know 
one thing. Oregon voters—both men and 
women—will be closely watching what he 
does in the next six years. —Reported by John 
Snell/Portland and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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y family has been after me to quit smoking for a long time. So I’ve tried everything. Even cold turkey. 
But within a few weeks, I'd go right back to smoking again. 








Then my doctor suggested Habitrol™ Habitrol is a skin patch, available only by prescription to help relieve 
nicotine cravings. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been 
clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical first three months. That’s when nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also 
gave me a free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation 
and motivation. 

Since Habitrol contains nicotine, do NOT smoke or use other nicotine containing products while receiving 
Habitrol treatment. If you're pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor 
all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk 
with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn’t be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 
your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. 
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Habitrol™ 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
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INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitrol treatment is indicated 25 an and to smoking cessahon for the reliel of nico - 
line withdrawal symptoms. Hatstro! treatment should be used as a part of a com- 
prehensive behavioral smoking cessation program 

The use of Habitrol systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 
Use of Habitrol systems is contraindicated in patents with hypersensibvily oF alles - 
mans sissies _ 


Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive Smoking causes lung cancer 
Neamt disease. emptryserra. a may adversely affect he fetus and the pregnant woman 
For any smoker, wilh or without concomitant disease oF pregnancy, the risk of nicotine 
septacement 2 S™OkING Cessation program should be weighed against the hazard of 
Continued smolung while using Habarol syslems. and fhe likelinood of achieving ces - 
sation of smoking without ncofine replacement 


Pregnancy 

Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to De harmful to the fetus. contains 
nicotine hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
anima! studies to cause fetal harm. Mis therefore presumed that Habitrol treat- 
Ment can cause fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect 
Ot nicotine delivery by Habitrol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS, Other Etfects) Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to allempt cessation using educational and behavioral intervens- 
tons before using pharmacological approaches. It Habstvol therapy is used 
during pregnancy, ot if the pabert becomes pregnant while using Habitro! 
treatment. the patierit should be apprised of Ihe potential hazard to the fetus. 
Safety Mote Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine that are boleraled by adult smokers can produce symptoms 
of porsoning and could prove tatal d Habeirot systems are applied oF ingested by 
children or pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini- 
Sal drug content Therelore. patients should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habitrol systems out of the reach of chitdeen and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 
The patent should be urged fo stop Completely when initiating Habitrol 
‘therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) Patients should be intorned that if 


they Continue to smoke whwle using Haditrot systems, they may experience adverse 
effects due to peak nicotine levels higher than Mase experienced trom smoking 
alone. I there ts a clencally signiticant increase in cardeovascular or other effects 
‘atiriputadle to nicotine. tre Habitrol dose should be reduced or Hatetrol Ireatment 
discontinued (see WARNINGS). Physicians should anticipate that concomitant 
Mececabons may need dosage adjustment (see Drug interactions) 

The use of Habitrol systems beyond 3 months by patients who slop smoking 
Should be descouraged because the chromic consumpoon of nicotine by any route 
can be haemiul and adeacting 
Allergic Reactions: \s 4 6-week. open-label dermal writation and sensitization 
‘Study of Habsrol systems 22 of 220 patients exhitwted definite erythema at 24 
hours after application Upon rechalienge. 3 patients eafubited mild-to-moderate 
contact allergy. Patients with contact sensitization should be cautioned that a seti 
us reaction could occur trom exposure fo other nicotine-containing products of 
sinoking in the efficacy Wials, erythema ‘otlowing system removal was typcally 
Seen in adoul 17% of patients. sore edema in 4% and dropouts due to skin reac - 
tions occurred in 6% of patients. 

Pabents should be instructed to promptly desconbnue the Habitrol treatment 
2nd Contact thew physicians i! they expenence severe or persistent local skin reac - 
tions a the site of application (e.g . severe erythema, pruritus or edema) or a gen- 
eralized sian reaction (¢.9.. urticaria, hives. oF generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: Habitsol sysierrs ae usually well tolerated by patients with normal 
‘Shin. but May be irritating for patients with some skin desorders (atopec oF eczema - 
tous Germatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |e (154s 0! -icolire 
feplapement in patients wif) certain cardiovascular and peripheral vascular dis 
tases should De weighed agains! the benetits of including micotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program tor them Specifically. patients with coronary Neat 
disease (hestory of myocardial infarchon and/or anging pectoris), serious cardiac 
atthytnmas. oF vasospastic deseases (Buerger's disease Prirumetal's variant angi- 
fa) should be carefully screened and evalualed before nicotine replacement is pre- 
scribed. 

Tachycardia occutting i association with the use of Habetrot teatment was 
feported occasionally It serious cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habitrol 
treatment. « should be discontinued 

Habitro! treatment should generally not be used in patients during the immedi- 
ae past-myocardial intercon period, patients with serious arrythmvas, and 
Datients with severe OF worsening angina pectons 
Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency: 'he pramaccknetcs of nicolne have not 
Deen stuched in the elderly of in patents with renal of hepatic ienpairment 
However. given that nicotine «s extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 1S Gependent on liver blood flow. some influence of nepabe impaiment 
On drug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anocipated. Only severe renal 
impairment would be expected to atlect the clearance of nicotine oF its metabolites 
from the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: 'atv\10! \realment should De used with Caution m 
patients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma oF insulin-dependent dia- 
etes since nicotine Causes Ine release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul- 


a 

Peptic Vicer Disease: Nicctine delays healing m pepde vicer disease: therelore, 
Habito! reatment should be used with caubon in patents wilh active peptic ulcers 
and only when the benetits of including montine replacement in a srnoking cessa- 
ton program cutwengh the nsks. 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nicotine consinules a 1'sk tactor for development 
of malignant hypertension in patients win accelerated hypertension. therefore 
Habitro! treatment should be used with caubon in Mese patents and only when the 
‘Denetits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessation program out: 


A patient instruction sheet included in Ihe package of Habitro! systems dis ~ 
Densed to the patient. lt contains important informabon and instructions on how to 
USE and dispose of Habilyol systems properly, Patients should be encouraged to 
ak questions ot the physician and pharmanst 

Patients must be advised lo keep both used and unused systems out of the reach of 


Children and pets 

Drug Interactions 

Smoicing cessation. with or without moctine replacement may aller the pharma - 

COkNetICS Of Certain CONCOMItaNt medicaborns 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen, cafteine. Deinduction ot hepatic 

imipramine, oxazepam. enzymes on smoking 

pentazocine. prapranoial cessation 

Sheophyiline 

insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 

Adtenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 

(2g., prarosin, lazetaiol) catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 

May Require an increase in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking —Possible Mechanism 

Adrenergic agonests Decrease in ceculating 

(eg. isoproterenol catecholamines with 

phenylephrine) smoking cessabon 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility 
Nicotine itselt does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory anumats However 
Aicotine and its metabolites increased the wncadence of humors in) the cheek pouch - 
eS of hamsters and forestomiach of F344 rals, respectively. when given in combina 
tion with tumor-initiators One study. which could not be replicated. suggested that 
cotinine, the primary metabolite of nicotine. may Cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats. 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in Ihe Ames Simonelta 
est. Nicotine induced reparatie DNA damage in an E col test system Nicotine 
was Shown 10 De Qenotoxic in 2 est System useng Chinese harnster ovary cells bn 
‘ats anc rabbits. implantation can be delayed or inhibited by reduction in DNA syn- 
hesis thal appears to De caused by nicotine Stuxhes nave shown a decrease in Iter 
‘328 if fas treaked with nicotine during gestahon 
Pregnancy Category BD (so: WARNINGS) 
The hatmiul etfects of cigarette smoking on maternal ard fetal health ate clearly 
established. These include iow birth weight, an increased risk of spontaneous 
@Dortion, and increased perinatal mortality The specitic etlects of Habetrot reat - 
ment on fetal development are unknown Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral interventions 
betore using pharmacological approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement therapy has been reported 
a5 wilh smoking, nicotine as a contributing taclor cannot be excluded 

Habitrol treatment should be used curing pregnancy only it the hhetinood of 
smoking cessation justifies Ihe potential risk of use at mcobne replacement by the 
patient, who may Continue to smoke 


Teratogenicity 
Animal Studies: Nicotine wes shown {0 produce skeletal ainormabites in the att- 
‘spting of mice when given doses towe Lo Ihe dams (25 mg/bgitay IP or SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicoiice teraogenialy has Not been studied im humans except 
35 a. component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
‘Acohne). It has not been possitie 10 conclude whether Cagarelte smoking 1S teralo- 
Othe ects 

Effects 
Animal Stadies: & 1icotme bolus (up to 2 mgrkg) Io pregnant rnesus mon 
beys caused acidosis. nypercartsa. and hypotension (letal and maternal con- 
Centrations were about 20 times those achieved alter smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
Mmanutes). Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb atter 
intravenous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing 1 cagarette every 20 seconds tor 5 minutes) Uterine Dicod tlow was 
feduced about 30% after infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/mun nicotine for 20 minutes to 
Dregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
Mminalte for 20 minutes) 
Maman Experience: ©\j21e2 smoking Gung preyNancy 6 essowaled wih an 
increased risk of spontaneous aborhon. low-terth-werght infants and perinatal mor 
‘ality. Nicotine and carbon monqode ae considered the most bhely mediators of 
these outcomes The effects ot cigarette smoking cn etal cardiovascular parameters 
have been stusied near term Cigarettes increased tetal aortic blood flow and heart 
tale. and decreased uterine Dicod tlow and ‘etal breathing movements Habro! 
treatment has not Deen studied in pregnant Humans. 
Labor and Delivery 
Habstrol systems ate not recommended to be left on during labor and delivery. The 
effects of nicotine on the mother of the tetus during tabor are unknown 
‘Mursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habetrol therapy \s administered to 
nursing women The satety of Habitrol treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined. Nicotine passes freely into breast mile Ihe milk-to-piasma 
fatio averages 2.9 Nicotine is adsorbed orally An infant nas the ability to 
Clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance. however the efficiency of 
removal is probably lowest at birtn The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower with Habitro! treatment when used as directed than 
with Cigaretié smoking. 2s maternal plasma nicotine Concentrations are 
generally reduces with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
intant to nicotine from Habitrol systems should be weighed against the 
Tishs associated with the infants exposure to nicotine trom continued 
‘Smoking Dy the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamunation ot 
Dreast milk wilh other components of tobacco smoke) and trom Habito! 
Systems alone or in combination with continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 


Habitrol systems are not recommended for use in children because the svlety and 

efhectiveness of Hatstrol treatment in cheldten and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patients over the age ot 60 participated in clotecal tras of Hatvtrol ther 
apy Habitrol therapy appeared to be as eltective in this age group as in younger 


smokers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patents who parbopated in contralied 
Clinical trials «s complicated by Ihe occurrence ol Gl and CNS eMfects of nicotine 
wilhdrawal as well es nicotine excess The actual incidences of Doth are confound 
€0 by concurrent smoking by many ol the patents In the trails. when reporting 
adverse events, the investigators Ged not attempt to identity me cause of he syinp 
fom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The mast common adverse event associated with togncal micotine « a short-lived 
erythema, pruritus, of Dutning at the application site. which was seen at least once 





in 35% of patients on Hatetrol treatment in the clirecal Irals Local erythema after 
System remowal was noted at least once in 17%) of patients and local edema in 4 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours Cutaneous hypersensibwity (contact 
sensitization) occurred in 2% of patents on Habitrol treatment (see PRECAU 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 

The following adverse events were reported more trequenty #n Habeirol-reated pabents 
than in placebo-treated patients of exhebted a dose response in clinical nats 
Digestive system - Diarthea*. dyspepsia” 

MouttyTootn disorders ~ Dry mouth 

Musculoskeletal sysiem - Artwaiga” myaigee” 

Netvous systeen - Abnormal dreams?  somrolencet 

Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported 3% lb 9 ot penis 





TReported in 1% 10 3% of patients 
Unmarked t reported mn < 1% of patents 
Causal 


Unknown 
Adverse events reported in Hatetrol- and placebo-treated pabents at about the 
Same trequency i clinical trials are listed below The cheical significance ot Ihe 
aSSOCIaHO" between Habitrol treatment and these events «s unknown. but they are 
feporied as alerting information for the chmician 
Body as a whole - Aliergyt back pant 
Cardiovascular system - Hypertension? 
Digestive system - Atdominal paint constipation? nausea” vomiting 
Nervous system - Dizziness*, concentration impared? neadache (1%) moma” 
Respiratory system - Cough increasedt. pharyngiist. sinusitis ? 
Lrogendal system - Dysmencerea* 
Feequenoes for 21 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% 10 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of pavents 
Jnmarked reported in < 1% of patents 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 
Habitrol systerns ae lsuply to have 2 low abuse potential based on difterences oetween 
44nd cigareMes in tout Characterstics commonly cordadered umportanl im contributing 
to abuse: much slower adsorption, much smaller fluctuations in plood levels. lower 
Dicod levels of neoting, and less frequent use () € once daily} 

Dependence on nicotine polacrilex chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
teported Such dependence meght atso occur trom transference 1 Hatetrol systems 
of tobacco -based nicotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be 

To munemuze the rish of dependence. pakents should! be encourajed to withdraw 
(Gradually trom Habetol treatment ates 4 to 8 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
feduction 6 to progressively decrease the dose every 2 lo 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The ettects of applying severa! Habérol systems simultaneously or of swallow- 
ing Habitrol systems are unknown ( see WARNINGS, Satety Note Concerning 
Chilaren) 

The oral LD. tor nicotine in todents varies with species bul is in excess of 24 
Mng/hg. death is due to respiratory paralysis The oral minimum lethal dose ot nico 
tine © dogs ts greater than 5 mg/ep The oral minumumn acute letha! dose for nico- 
ting i human adults is reported 0 be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mg/kg) 

Two oF theee Habitro! 30 cry! systems in capsules ted to Gogs wegtung 8-17 kg 
were emetic. but did not produce any other significant clinical signs The adrenss- 
tration of these patches Corresponds to aboul 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitrot systems would be expected 
10 be Ihe same as those of acule micotine poisoning including pallor. cold 
Sweal, nausea, Salivation vomiting abdomenal pain. diatrhea. Neadache, cizz- 
NESS, Disturbed hearing and vision, Iremor. mental contusion, and weakness 
Prostration. hypotension. and respiratory talure may ensue with large over 
doses Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death follows a5 a result 
Of peripheral of central respiratory paralysis or less trequently. cardiac talure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Hatitro! system should be removed immediately if the patient shows signs of 
Overdosage and the patient should seek immediate medical care The skin surtace 
may be Nushed with water and dred No soap should be used since it may 
increase Nicole aDsorpeion. Nicotine will Continue to De dehvered into Ihe blood - 
Stream tor several Mours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacotinetics) 
afer removal of the system because of a depot of nicotine in the skin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons mngesting Habitro! systems should be relerred to a health care tacility for 
management Due 10 Ihe possitiity of nicotine-induced sevures activated char 
coal should be admunistered In unconscious patients with a secure airway, insiil 
activated charcoa! via nasogastnc tude A saline catharhc oF sortsto! added fo the 
fest dose of activated charcoal may speed gastrointestinal passage of Ihe system 
Repeated doses of actevated charcoal should be admunistered as long as ihe sys~ 
4em remains 1 the Qastromestinal tract since 4 will continue to release mcohne tor 


Other supportive measures include diazepam ar barbeurates tor se-zures. atropine lox 
eacessive bronchial secretions or diamthea respiratory suppor for respuratory Geure 
20 wgOTOUS fluid suppor for hypotension and cardiovascular collapse 
Safety and Handling 

Habitrol systems can De a dermal unitane and can cause contact sensitwation 
Although exposure of health care workers fo nicotine tom Habitrot systems should 
be minwmal_ care should be taken to avoid unnecessary Contact with active sys- 
tems. It you do handle active systems. wash with water alone, ance soap may 
increase nicotine absorption Do not touch your eves 


Disposal 
When Ine used system is removed tron the shin. should be lolded over and placed 
in the protective pouch which contained Ihe new sysiem The used system should be 
immediately disposed of in such a way to prevent its access by children or pets See 
patient intoemanion tor further directions for handing and dsposal 
How to Store 
Do not sire above 66°F (30°C) because Habitrol systems are sensitiwe to heat A 
Slight discoloration of Ihe system «s Not significant 

Do not store unpouched Once femoved from the protective pouch, Hatetrot 
SYSWMS Should be applied prompby since meotine /s volatile and the system may 
lose strength 
CAUTION: Federal law prohioits dispersing without prescriphon 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


“Let's face it,” says a Clinton aide, “the 20 million peo- 
e eS 0 S | ple who voted for Perot are the swing voters from now 
on, and they want reform. The burden’s on us to do 


something real, not just cosmetic. It’s a case of good 


Money Can Buy __miszteisstarteitis: 
During the campaign, Clinton was fairly specific 


about what he favors and what he opposes. He is 
SOMETIMES ART GETS IT JUST RIGHT. IN A PARTICULARLY | against term limits because he thinks “unelected staff 
delicious scene in The Distinguished Gentleman, the lat- | members in the Congress have too much influence al- 
est Hollywood film about political corruption, a lobbyist | ready.” But Clinton knows the growing consensus for 
asks the movie's protagonist his position on sugar-price | term limits can pressure other reforms, and he has re- 
supports. The con artist turned Congressman (played by | peatedly said he favors “strict controls on how much 
Eddie Murphy) has gone to Washington to commit legal- | you can spend running for Congress.” He has also en- 
ized larceny, but he doesn’t have a clue about sugar. | dorsed a $1,000 limit on political-action-committee 
Which position would prove most profitable? he won- | contributions, the same ceiling as currently exists for 
ders. It doesn’t matter, Murphy is told. If he favors the | individual contributions. Those Clinton staff members 
program, the sugar producers will fill his campaign cof- | charged with fleshing out his views hope for progress 
fers; if he opposes it, the candy manufacturers will kick | within the hallowed 100 days of F.D.R.-style action 
in. Similarly, Murphy is assured, he can make a bundle | promised by the President-elect, but they have already 
on either side of the medical- encountered trouble. “For 12 
malpractice issue: doctors’ groups years,” says a Clinton adviser, 
and insurance companies will = “divided government prevented 
fund him if he supports limiting 5 reform, and Democrats and Re- 
claims; the trial lawyers will be in publicans piously blamed each 
his debt if he opposes caps. Well, : other for the deadlock. The very 
asks Murphy, “if that’s true, how good reform bill that passed last 
does anything get done?” “It > year made it out of the Congress 
doesn't,” the lobbyist retorts. only because the Democrats 
“That's the beauty of the system.” ! knew the President would veto 
Here, in fiction, and in less it. Now the congressional leader- 
than a minute, the gridlock that ship has indicated they won't go 
has paralyzed Washington is along with last year’s bill be- 
neatly exposed: Congressmen cause they know Clinton would 
don’t have to chase money with sign it.” 
their votes; there’s so much Some change is coming nev- 
around they can cop all they ertheless, although the dream of 
want no matter what their public financing appears dead. 
stance on a specific issue. “It’s Congress’s incumbents don’t 
not that bad things happen, al- want it because they won't yield 
though they sometimes do,” says the financial advantage they cur- 
Marty Kaplan, 7he Distinguished rently enjoy. But the voluntary 
Gentleman's screenwriter. “It's “Congressman” Murphy followsthemoney ©2)S on campaign spending that 
that good things don’t happen. Clinton favors are likely, a re- 
The real story is that Washington is frozen, and a lot of | form that seems lame but could be meaningful if voters 
people are making a killing keeping it that way.” Kap- | retaliate against those candidates who won't play 
lan knows the territory; during the Carter years, he | along. Clinton’s $1,000 pac-contribution ceiling may 
was Walter Mondale’s chief speechwriter. Having ob- | fail—another casualty of Congress's power—“but we'll 
served the problem at close range, Kaplan believes his | get it down somewhat, and maybe to the $1,000 level if 
engaging “entertainment” could “draw a little blood” | the boss wants to spend some political capital making a 
in an era that has seen mrv and Arsenio help elect a | big push for it,” says one of Clinton’s aides. 
President. “I'd like to keep the public's anger alive,” Whatever the outcome of the coming brawl, no re- 
says Kaplan. “This is obviously the time to get serious | form will be cost-free. “To get anything,” says a Clinton 
about campaign reform, which everyone in Washing- | aide, “we're going to have to agree to some goodies.” 
ton claims to want. Maybe the film can help.” The most likely trade-off will involve government- 
And maybe Bill Clinton can help too. Campaign | mandated low rates for political advertising on televi- 
reform is one of the five priorities enunciated by the | sion. And at the end of the day, the huge problem of 
President-elect following his victory. “There isa good “soft” money will undoubtedly survive. Wealthy do- 
reason public confidence in public officials is so low,” | nors and pacs will probably still be able to give large 
Clinton has said. “It ought to be, because of the domi- | sums to political parties, which have been brilliant at 
nance of special interests over the political process and | finding legal ways to support individual candidates. 
especially over the campaign-finance process. That’s | The bottom line is not hopeful: unless Clinton really 
why I strongly support campaign-finance reform.” | pushes his cause, Washington will still be a town in 
Clinton is concerned as well because of Ross Perot. | which Eddie Murphy's character can thrive. =) 
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A Prophet of 
Innovation 


Author DAVID OSBORNE tells how to reinvent 
government and fight bureaucratic bloat 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 


HESE DAYS, WHEN POLITICAL IN- 
fluence is measured in minutes of 
face time with Bill Clinton, rival job 
seekers jealously track the com- 
ings and goings at the Governor's mansion 
in Little Rock. More than a few of them 
took note when, amid the procession of 
Senators and big campaign contributors, a 
shy, intense, bespectacled man with an 
unfamiliar face met for nearly an hour 
one-on-one with the President-elect. 

The mystery guest was David Os- 
borne, 41, a public policy consultant and 
author who shares Clinton’s passion for 
such nuts-and-bolts issues as bank lend- 
ing to inner-city residents and privatized 
pothole repair. The two met in 1985, 
when Osborne interviewed Clinton for 
his first book, Laboratories of Democracy, 
which was published in 1988 and includ- 
ed an admiring chapter on Clinton's edu- 
cation reforms in Arkansas. Since then, 
Clinton has promoted Osborne's writings 
to fellow Governors. Osborne's ideas 
have been praised—and implemented—by 
politicians ranging from Republican Gov- 
ernor William Weld of Massachusetts to 
Democratic Governor Lawton Chiles of 
Florida. 

While researching his latest book, Ae- 
inventing Government, Osborne spoke reg- 
ularly with Clinton, who began using his 
ideas and examples on the campaign trail. 
Co-authored by Ted Gaebler, a consultant 
and former city manager, the book has 
sold 70,000 copies since its publication last 
February and has had a profound influ- 
ence on policymakers around the country. 
“This book should be read by every elected 
official in America,” Clinton gushed for a 
blurb on the dust jacket. “Those of us who 
want to revitalize government in the 
1990s are going to have to reinvent it. This 
book gives us the blueprint.” 

Osborne and Gaebler show how state 
and local governments are dismantling 
bloated, rule-bound bureaucracies by in- 
jecting competition and market incen- 
tives. Using hundreds of case studies, the 
authors have distilled principles of “en- 
trepreneurial government” that Clinton 
says he intends to apply in Washington. 
They include: 
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Steering rather than rowing. Innovative 
Governors and mayors have learned, Os- 
borne says, that just because the private 
sector is not providing a needed service, 
government does not have to “create a bu- 
reaucracy to do the job all by itself." Some 
governments hire private contractors to 
run prisons or sweep streets. Others act as 
catalysts—bringing community leaders to- 
gether with charitable foundations, for ex- 
ample, to build low-income housing. 
Empowering rather than serving. ‘Ihe un- 
derprivileged should be encouraged to 
help themselves through their own com- 
munities, Osborne argues, citing cities 
that have increased effectiveness and cut 
costs through community-based policing 
and tenant-managed public housing. 
Injecting competition into public services. 
While some cities and states have suc- 
cessfully privatized such functions as 
landscaping and data processing, Osborne 
emphasizes that “the important distinction 
is not public vs. private, it is monopoly 
vs. competition.” 
Phoenix, Arizona, for 
instance, allowed pri- 
vate contractors to 
bid against city gar- 
bage-collection crews 
and spurred both 
to become more 
efficient. 

Rewarding success, 
not failure. Most of 
the federal money 
spent for welfare, 
food stamps, Medic- 
aid and public hous- 
ing “rewards failure 
because it only goes 
to those who remain 
poor,” Osborne says. 
Clinton has ad- 
dressed this problem 
with his vows to end 
“welfare as we know 
it” and replace “a « 
handout” with “a & 
hand up.” 
Emphasizing pre- 
vention rather than 7 
cure. New Gover- 
nors in California, = 
Florida and Illinois 
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have emphasized the prevention of social 
and environmental problems. Studies 
show, for example, that modest invest- 
ments in prenatal care and prevention of 
drug abuse among pregnant women can 
save millions of dollars in hospital treat- 
ment for crack babies and other unhealthy 
infants. 

A self-described “child of the 60s,” Os- 
borne graduated from Stanford and began 
writing about public policy as “my way to 
change the world.” As a journalist cover- 
ing California’s 1978 tax revolt, however, 
he began to question liberal orthodoxy. “It 
seemed to me that I was watching a water- 
shed event—the end of the era of ever 
growing government spending that had 
begun with Franklin Roosevelt,” he re- 
calls. “I felt that progressives needed to 
take the lead in reforming taxes and mak- 
ing government more responsive.” 

Osborne, who lives in Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, with his wife and four children, 
may soon get a chance to put some of his 
ideas into practice: several Clinton aides 
believe the President-elect will offer Os- 
borne a White House job or the chair of a 
commission to “reinvent” the federal bu- 
reaucracy. Economic adviser Robert Reich 
cautions that some of Osborne’s ideas 
“probably can't be implemented,” but 
adds that “David thinks about govern- 
ment in fresh ways. He constantly asks 
how the public, as consumers of govern- 
ment services, can get the most for its 
money.” Bruce Reed, another adviser to 
Clinton, notes that Osborne is ‘a good 


NAME: David 
Osborne 
AGE: 41 
PROFESSION: 


Author, consultant 


EDUCATION: 
B.A., Stanford, 1974 


PAST POSITIONS: 
@ Reporter, Pacific 
News Service, 
1974-77 

@ Public relations 
representative for 
the National 
Council of 
Churches, 1979-81 
@ Fellow at the 
Progressive Policy 
Institute, 1990- 
present 


CLINTON 
CONNECTION: They 
met in 1985 when 
Osborne inter- 
viewed Clinton for 
his first book 





friend for Clinton to have because he 
doesn’t hesitate to speak hard truths or to 
take on powerful interests.” 

For now, Osborne refuses to talk about 
a job offer that he says hasn't been made. 
But whatever happens, Clinton aides say, 
he and his ideas will be as welcome in the 
White House as they have been in the Ar- 
kansas Governor's mansion. oy 


A Public 
Policy 
Entrepreneur 


Domestic-issues 
coordinator AL FROM 
yanked the Democrats 
back to the center 


By MICHAEL DUFFY LITTLE ROCK 


L_ FROM DOESN’T LOOK HAPPY TO 

be back in power. Bill Clinton's 

chief domestic policy planner for 

the transition appears to be under 
siege: the austere Little Rock office that 
From shares with two assistants is strewn 
with unsolicited faxes, dotted with little 
yellow Post-it notes and littered with long- 
forgotten telephone messages stamped 
URGENT. From endures surprise visits 
from special-interest pleaders, insinuat- 
ing state party officials and reconnoitering 
reporters, After politely thanking another 
briefcase-toting visitor for the 75-page list 
of “action items,” From sighs. “This,” he 
says wearily, “is my life.” 

Yet From is enjoying a vindication of a 
kind. During the 1980s, he and a small 
band of Democratic centrists pioneered 
many of the “new” ideas that would even- 
tually help elect the first Democratic Pres- 
ident since 1976. Liberals and some party 
leaders who scorned the From crowd's un- 
conventional approaches to economics, 
defense spending and education now find 
themselves surrounded by moderates 
whom From has sprinkled throughout the 


transition team. After nearly a decade of 


brokering ideas, From is now wielding 
power. “He's the intellectual godfather of 
Clinton’s candidacy,” admitted a liberal 
transition official, “and he is going to get 
some of the spoils.”” 

Not bad for a man who spent the past 
eight years wandering in the political wil- 
derness. After Ronald Reagan routed Wal- 
ter Mondale in 1984, From and a group of 
mostly Southern Democrats organized the 





Democratic Leadership Council (p.t.c.). 
The group wanted to yank the party to the 
right, certain that Democrats could regain 
the White House only with fewer appeals 
to special interests and more to the pre- 
dominantly white, politically moderate, 
middle-class voters. Pundits predicted the 
council's early demise, and Jesse Jackson 
derided it as “the Southern White Boys 
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Club.” But its diagnosis of the party’s ills 


seemed to be borne out by the Democrats’ 
lopsided Electoral College defeats. “We 
were losing,” From recalled, “because the 
people weren't buying the message we 
were selling.” 

After George Bush defeated Michael 
Dukakis in 1988, 
From helped create 
the Progressive Poli- 
cy Institute, a think 
tank for putting flesh 
on the leadership 
council’s ideas. The 
institute churned 
out dozens of well- 
reasoned papers on 
topics ranging from 
welfare reform to na- 
tional service, catch- 
ing the attention of 
party leaders and 
presidential aspi- 
rants as well as some 
nervous Bush White 
House officials. 

In 1990 Clinton 
took over as chair- 
man of the D.L.c., 
gathering the pro- 
posals into a 44-page 
agenda titled the 
New American Choice. 
With its emphasis 3 
on private-sector 
growth, personal re- 
sponsibility and com- 
munity service, the 
booklet anticipated 
many of Clinton’s campaign proposals, as 
well as the party’s 1992 platform. Notes 
-aul Begala, a top Clinton strategist: “Every 
oyster needs a grain of sand to make a pear'. 
Al From is the grain of sand that made the 
Clinton candidacy.” 

Others would call From the sand in 
the party’s shoe. A curmudgeonly Indi- 
ana native, he is tolerated more than he is 
loved. From grew up in South Bend, grad- 
uated from Northwestern University 
with a journalism degree and went to 
work for Lyndon Johnson in the war on 
poverty. An anomaly in Democratic poli- 
tics—he is neither pollster, nor consul- 
tant, nor academic, nor public official 
From is responsible less for crafting the 
leadership council's proposals than for 
selling them. From raised the money, or- 
ganized the conferences, hired the ex- 
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perts and started 30 council chapters na- 
tionwide. “Al is the impresario,” says 
Elaine Kamarck, a senior fellow at the in- 
stitute and a transition operative. “He’s 
really a public policy entrepreneur.” 

Now that many of those policies have 
triumphed, From is marketing the people 
to carry them out. Kamarck is in charge 
of campaign-finance issues; deputy Bruce 
Reed is a former leadership-council poli- 
cy director; William Galston, a longtime 
council luminary, is developing the na- 
tional-service proposal and helping out 
on family and children’s issues. Three 
weeks ago, Clinton named former South 
Carolina Governor Richard Riley, a D.L.c. 


NAME: Al From 
AGE: 49 
PROFESSION: 


President and 
executive director 
of the Democratic 
Leadership Council 
EDUCATION: B.S.J., 
Northwestern 
University, 1965; 
M.S.J., 1966 


PAST POSITIONS: 

@ Deputyadviserto 
Jimmy Carter, 
1979-80 

@ Staff director, 
Democratic 
Caucus, U.S. House 
of Representatives, 
1981-85 

CLINTON 
CONNECTION: 
Worked closely 
with Clinton when 
he chaired the 
D.L.C. 


supporter, as the transition personnel di- 
rector. Party liberals began to worry out 
loud about, as one of them put it, “‘ideo- 
logical purity tests.” 

That's unlikely under Clinton. It is a 
measure of the President-elect’s elasticity 
that both liberals and moderates believe 
they own the Arkansas Governor's heart 
and mind. Clinton has shrewdly recruited 
officials from both wings, creating an in- 
ternal tension that will probably force him 
to slalom back and forth in the White 
House to keep everyone happy. “Clinton 
has rewarded the moderates and reward- 
ed the liberals,” said a member of the lat- 
ter camp. “He isn’t tipping his hand as 
yet.” The prominence of From and his 
minions in Clinton's operation, however, 
suggests that one side in the tug-of-war is 
already winning some rope. it 
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In the quest to instill tolerance, schools are increasingly instructing children about 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





ADDY'’S ROOMMATE 1S A CONGE- 
nial children’s book about a boy in 
a not-so-unusual position: his par- 
ents have divorced. The rest of his 
story is a bit more unconventional. His 
father is living with a new companion 
named Frank. Kids who turn the pages 
will learn that the two men live together. 
They “work together,” the text explains. 
They “eat together.” And one other thing. 
They “sleep together.” 
The text and pictures 
in Daddy's Room- 
mate may give off 
a warm glow, but 
glowing books can 
light fuses. The book 
is on the recommend- 
ed reading list of a new 
first-grade curriculum 
in New York City—sort 
of a gay companion to 





has led to a bitter fight 
about when and how to 
teach children about ho- 
mosexuality, a question 
that schools all around 
the country have be- 
gun—very cautiously—to 
confront. 

Developed to foster 
respect for all races, eth- 
nic groups and religions, 
the New York City teachers’ \ 
guide called “Children of the 
Rainbow” is mostly unexception-  \ 
al. It suggests presenting folklore 
through Chinese tales; or, for music class, 
the Mexican hat dance. But in a segment 
on the importance of families, it reminds 
teachers that some of their pupils may 
come from households in which one or 
both adults are gay. And its original word- 
ing urged teachers to encourage first- 
graders “to view lesbians/gays as real peo- 
ple to be respected and appreciated.” 
Among proposed—but not required—read- 
ings, the guide suggests Daddy's Room- 
mate, along with Heather Has Two Mom- 
mies and Gloria Goes to Gay Pride. 

When more than half the city’s 32 lo- 
cal boards balked at introducing first- 
graders to the notion of same-sex couples, 
chancellor Joseph Fernandez agreed that 


ve 


they could hold off until the fifth or sixth 
grade. But the board of District 24, in the 
largely blue-collar borough of Queens, re- 
fused that offer. Board president Mary 
Cummins labeled portions of the guide 
“dangerously misleading homosexual/ 


| lesbian propaganda.” Even after Fernan- 


dez softened the guidelines concerning 
homosexuality, District 24 board mem- 
bers refused to meet with him. Last week 
the exasperated 





To help teach 
kids that some 
of their school- 
mates may have 
gay fathers, New 
York City’s 
curriculum lists says 
Daddy’s 
Roommate as 
recommended 
reading 


chancellor 
suspended them. In their 
place he appointed trustees who will 


| now meet with parent groups to try to 
| adopt a compromise curriculum. “It is 


very important,” he insists, “that children 
learn early on that there are different fam- 
ily structures out there than the tradition- 
al one.” 

While New York appears to be unique 
so far in attempting to raise the subject 
with first-graders, schools all over the 
country are discovering reasons to con- 
sider teaching about homosexuality at 
some grade level. In atps-awareness pro- 
grams, pupils have been putting teachers 
on the spot with questions about gay life 
generally. Some teenagers are coming to 
the realization, usually an uncomfortable 
one, that they are gay themselves. And 


| with gay-bashing assaults on the rise 
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among adolescents, school administra- 
tors interested in curbing bigotry are try- 
ing to teach kids the meaning of the word 
homophobia. 

Though a few states, including Califor- 
nia and Massachusetts, are thinking about 
statewide guidelines on how to discuss ho- 
mosexuality in the classroom, most of the 
change is taking place at the city or county 
level. After a 1989 federal study showed 
that one-third of adolescents who kill 
themselves are young people struggling 
with their sexual orientation, school offi- 
¢ cials in Virgin- 
Sia’s Fairfax 
> County decided 
3 to expand their 
* wide-ranging 
- family-life edu- 
> cation program. 
“We had a mor- 
$ al obligation to 
& combat a devas- 
: tating trend,” 
e Gerald 
Newberry, coor- 
dinator of the 
county's family- 
life education 
programs. “We 
needed to com- 
municate to our 
kids that people 
are different, 
and that we 
don't choose 
our sexual feelings—they choose us.” 

Now Fairfax ninth-graders see a video 
called What If I’m Gay? Originally broad- 
cast on network TV, it concerns three 
teenage boys who are friends, including 
one who is struggling to come to terms 
with his homosexuality. For homework, 
students are encouraged to ask their par- 
ents what they would say if one of their 
children had a gay friend. In the human- 
sexuality course he teaches in Alexandria, 
Virginia, Larry Gaudreault concentrates 
on the accumulating evidence that sexual 
orientation may be in some measure bio- 
logically determined rather than a freely 
chosen “‘life-style.” “We try to dispel the 
myth that homosexuality develops later in 
life as a result of one’s environment,” 
he says, 

Fairfax permits parents to have their 
children excused from classes in which 





d Jill and Jill 


homosexuality is discussed, an 
option that school officials say 
only about 1.5% of parents ex- 
ercise. Wayne Steward, 17, a 
gay senior, is convinced that 
such programs work toward 
eliminating prejudice. “When 
students don’t understand 
what differences there may be 
{among people], he says, 
“they can let fear cloud their 
judgment.” 

In Seattle this year, the 
public health curriculum will 
include for the first time a two- 
lesson segment for juniors and 
seniors on sexual orientation. 
In lower grades, teachers and 
administrators are being 
trained to take seriously any 
incidents of antigay graffiti and 
name calling. “School build- 
ings are not automatically go- 
ing to be safe and comfortable 
places for kids unless adults 
take an active role in making 
them that way,” says Pamela 
Hillard, coordinator for sexual- 
ity and univ education for the 
Seattle public schools. 

In the future the notion of 
the gay-positive classroom may 
go further, to examine the con- 
tributions that gay men and 
women have made. Arthur Lip- 
kin, a Harvard University re- 
search associate, is developing 
a curriculum to help high 
school teachers incorporate information 
about gays into history, literature and psy- 
chology lessons. A series of lessons deal- 
ing with the history of gays over two cen- 
turies was recently tested among 10th-to- 
12th-grade social-studies classes in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. “The kids 
were riveted by the subject matter,” re- 
ports Lipkin, “because they don’t ordi- 
narily see it discussed as a serious aca- 
demic subject.” 

It might not be controversial for high 
school seniors to consider whether Ten- 
nessee Williams’ sexuality fueled the out- 
sider lyricism of A Streetcar Named Desire. 
But telling six-year-olds, however gently, 
that some other six-year-olds have two 
mommies is still a red flag in many house- 
holds with just one. Some parents in- 


homosexuality. What should they be taught—and when? 





In October demonstrators protested the new curriculum outside 
the headquarters of the New York City board of education 


volved in the New York City controversy 
fear that exposure to the subject might 
predispose young children toward homo- 
sexuality. Others simply don’t want to 
teach their kids that gay couples are ac- 
ceptable. “We're asked to park our values | 
about life-style at the door,” complains Jo- 
anne Gough, a nurse and mother of three 
children. And a lot of parents are wary of 
raising premature questions about sexual- 
ity in any form. “A six-year-old child can- 
not understand homosexuality,” says Lou- 
ise Phillips, a New York City attorney who 
is the mother of two school-age young- 
sters. “Every parent I spoke with said 
their six-year-old cannot understand the 
nature of adult heterosexuality.” 

When is it too soon to open discussion 
about differences in sexual orientation? 
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. ‘As early as kindergarten, 
such things as appreciating dif- 
ferences and respecting all peo- 
ple can be taught,” insists Dr. 
Virginia Uribe, founder of the 
Los Angeles school district's 
Project 10, which uses counsel- 
ing and support to discourage 
lesbian and gay teens from 
dropping out. “And as kids get 
older, teachers should be pre- 
pared to respond to the ques- 
tions they have. Kids don't 
have any big prejudices to start 
out with. They learn those 
things.” 

That kind of controversy is 
one reason that most schools 
are still wary about dealing 
with the issue at any grade lev- 
el. Project 21, a San Francisco- 
based organization that favors 
teaching about gay and lesbian 
issues, mailed out question- 
naires asking 35 Midwestern 
school districts what assis- 
tance they provide for gay stu- 
dents. Only 10 responded. 
“Most districts want to avoid 
the whole topic,” says Robert 
Birle, the organization’s Mid- 
western-states coordinator. 
“But if schools get beyond look- 
ing at gay youth as the problem 
and look at the homophobic at- 
mosphere instead, we'll get 
some positive results.” 

In New York some gay stu- 
dents have been so badly harassed that the 
city supports a separate minischool for gay 
teens who might otherwise drop out. “Gay 
and lesbian issues need to be raised in the 
schools because of what we see in our 
work,” says Frances Kunreuther, executive 
director of the Hetrick-Martin Institute, a 
nonprofit organization that operates the 35- 
student school under city auspices. “The 
amount of violence gay kids face, the harass- 
ment, the rejection by their families.” The 
angry and sometimes distorted debate over 
the Children of the Rainbow curriculum in 
New York, she says, “is really a great exam- 
ple of why we need the curriculum.” Anda 
fair example too of why it won't be easy to 
get one. —With reporting by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington, Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Colorado's Deep Freeze 


Astar sparks a boycott to protest the state’s antigay amendment, 
but Aspen’s glitterati can’t bear to give up their holiday hot spot 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
OME ALONE ON CHRISTMAS? NOT 
Hollywood's swank set: Arnold 
and Cher, Rupert Murdoch and 
Marvin Davis and other star 
lights atop the Hollywood power tree. 
They're usually skiing or schmoozing in 
Aspen, the Rocky Mountain town that is 
the glitterati’s Gstaad. This Christmas, 
though, the slopes may be a bit less con- 
gested. And some of the entertainment 
élite who winter at Colorado resorts may 
notice the soot of a guilty conscience tar- 
nishing their white Bogner ski togs. 
American ski spots are not often politi- 
cal hot spots. But on Nov. 3, by a 54%-to- 
46% vote, Coloradans approved Amend- 
ment 2, which mandated “no protected 
status based on homosexual, lesbian or bi- 
sexual orientation.” The vote voided laws 
in Aspen, Denver and Boulder that prohib- 





r 
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ited bias in jobs or housing based on sexu- 
al orientation. Says Robert Bray of the Na- 
tional Gay & Lesbian Task Force: “Colo- 
rado is thus the first state in U.S. history 
to sanction discrimination against gays.” 

Two weeks after the vote, Barbra Strei- 
sand raised the boycott banner: ‘““We must 
now say clearly that the moral climate in 
Colorado is no longer acceptable, and if 
we're asked to, we must refuse to play 
where they discriminate.” Later, she said 
she would respect the decision—to boycott 
or not—of “the people living in Colorado, 
whom this most deeply affects.” 

Some groups have already decided. 
The National Council for Social Studies, 
the American Association of Law Librar- 
ies, the National Education Association 
and the Coalition of Labor Union Women 
have either canceled or ceased negotia- 
tions for conventions in Colorado. Even 
the Sisters of Loretto, an order of Catholic 
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Stand by Your 


nuns, said it may move its 1993 meeting 
out of Colorado because of Amendment 2. 
Could it be that, in support of civil 
rights for gay Americans, Tinseltown’s lib- 
erals lack the Sisters’ guts? Whoopi Gold- 
berg and director Jonathan Demme are 
among the handful of movie shakers to an- 
nounce support for the boycott, and a few 
producers have scratched plans to shoot 
films on location in the state. But most Hol- 
lywood-Aspen celebs are mum on the sub- 


ject; shhh! has replaced schuss. Politicized 


performers, who during the South African 
boycott easily refused to play Sun City, find 
it tougher to say they ain't gonna ski in 
snowtown. Well, most of them didn't have 
Sun City gigs, but a lot have condos in As- 
pen. As often happens, property triumphs 
over principle and convenience over con- 
science. In addition, the industry still cow- 
ers before America’s perceived antipathy 


| to gays. Though Hollywood's gay commu- 
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“We must refuse to play 
where they discriminate.” 


-BARBRA STREISAND 


nity is large and powerful, homosexuality 
is still the love that dare not speak its name. 
Hollywood is still Closetland. 

And Aspen is still, for many of the rich- 
ly famous, the place to be. Jack Nicholson 
will be there this winter, says his agent, 


S NO ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
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“as a show of support for the people of that 
community, which overwhelmingly de- 
feated Amendment 2.” Don Johnson and 
Melanie Griffith, significant contributors 
to Alps groups, say they are troubled by the 
vote but have no plans to move. Other fun 
couples—Robert Wagner and Jill St. John, 
Chris Evert and Andy Mill—are expected 
to be on view, somewhere between the 
chateaus and the inevitable pickets. 

As in any good drama, ambiguities 
abound. Should out-of-staters take their ski 
dollars to antiabortion Utah? Should the 
voters of Denver, Boulder and Aspen, most 
of whom opposed the amendment, suffer 
for the attitudes of their neighbors? Tennis 
ace Martina Navratilova, the resort’s most 
famous bisexual, supports a lawsuit 
against Amendment 2 but argues that a 
boycott would hurt local gays as much as 
the bigot brigade. Wellington Webb, Den- 
ver’s first black mayor, finds analogy in civ- 


il rights history. “When some of us were 
trying to desegregate the South,” he told 
Arsenio Hall last week, “we went south. We 
didn’t boycott the South.” 

Different battles may require different 
strategies. “The radical right is targeting 
35 states in the next two years for initia- 
tives like Colorado's,” says Sue Anderson, 
executive director of Denver's Gay and Les- 
bian Community Center. Oregon's heinous 
Measure 9, which declared homosexuality 
“abnormal, wrong, unnatural and _per- 
verse,” lost on Election Day, though it was 
supported by 43% of the electorate—the 
same percentage that voted nationwide for 
Bill Clinton. Antigay activists will try again, 
says Anderson, “and use Colorado's word- 
ing, because it worked.” 

But boycotting works too. Arizona lost 
an estimated $500 million in business in 
the two years after it defeated a motion to 
declare Martin Luther King Jr.'s birthday a 
state holiday. The voters finally decided 
that an extra day off was preferable to per- 
manent blacklisting. A successful boycott 
of Colorado would send a muscular mes- 
sage to other states considering such an 
initiative: Don’t. “Sanctioning discrimina- 
tion,” says Anderson, “is bad for business.” 
Does it really matter, then, if a boycott is 
also bad for the pleasure of Hollywood 
royalty? —Reported by Sally B. Donneilly/ 
Los Angeles and Joni H. Blackman/Denver 
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Rushing to Beat the Taxman 


The well-heeled crowd is finding ways to avoid the increases Clinton plans to ask 
for next year. His aides say the Treasury will still get the money it needs. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





HE FEAT WAS WORTHY OF THE GENIE 

in Aladdin. In the twinkling of 

an eye, Disney chairman Michael 

Eisner and president Frank Wells 
last week turned 7 million stock options into 
a $263 million profit, one of the richest cor- 
porate paydays ever. Eisner 
alone raked in $202 million. 
The executives cashed in 
their options, which were set 
to expire in 1994, to avoid the 
tax increases that Bill Clin- 
ton has pledged to ask Con- 
gress for next year. While 
both men were staunch Clin- 
ton supporters, his proposed 
tax on wealthy individuals 
could have cost them an ex- 
tra $20 million if they had 
waited to cash in their 
options. In addition, Disney 


SAVVY MOVES 





more a year and for families earning at 
least $200,000. Clinton also wants to slap a 
10% surtax on income of $1 million or 
more. And to help curb runaway executive 
pay, the President-elect may try to bar 
companies from deducting more than 
$1 million of an officer's compensation 
from corporate taxes, which was Disney's 
biggest worry. Clinton plans 
to use the money to offset a 
middle-class tax cut and fi- 
= nance such programs as in- 
frastructure rebuilding and 
job training. 

Clinton aides remained 


tax avoidance, which they 
said had been expected. “We 
don't think it changes either 
the fundamental soundness 
of our plans or our revenue 
projections,” says Gene 
Sperling, a senior economic 


ee ; . MICHAEL EISNER a re ; 
officials said enactment of The Disney chairman adviser. It’sa onetime, tem- 
Clinton's corporate-tax pro- exercised options to buy porary adjustment.” If any- 
posals could also have cost 5.42 million shares of thing, the rush to claim 
the company as much as_ company stock, worth income today could boost 
$100 million if the execu- $40.88 each, for just federal revenue next year 
tives had hesitated. $3.59 a share. Profit: when people pay their 1992 

Welcome to the great Bil] $202 million. After selling taxes, Nor will revenues fall 
Clinton tax stampede of =e ron leanne in later years, Clinton aides 


Christmas 1992. Corporate 
chieftains, Hollywood celebrities and just 
plain rich folk are scrambling to claim all 
the income they can at today’s lower rates. 
“Disney started a trend, and everyone else 
is going to follow suit,” says Stewart 
Flink, a money manager in Evanston, IIli- 
nois. “It’s going to be an incredible run to 
the end of the year.” 

Executives are hardly the only ones 
with their eyes on the prize. “My clients are 
demanding their pay early,” says a Los An- 
geles lawyer whose roster includes singers 
and actors. “They are requesting recording 
royalties or percentages of movie takes be- 
fore Dec. 31. And with no exceptions so far, 
they are getting them.” And why not? “No 
one is going to argue with a box-office star 
who wants his one million bucks early,” 
says a former producer. “The goodwill the 
studio earns by paying him a few months 
early surely offsets the cash it would get in 
interest. It’s a simple equation.” 

The name of the game is to stay ahead 
of Clinton’s proposal to raise the top tax 
rate from 31% to 36% for individuals with 
an adjusted gross income of $150,000 or 
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argue, if the economy con- 

| tinues to recover. “People have a right to 
manage their own economic affairs as 
they see fit, and that’s what executives 
have been doing,” says communications 
director George Stephano- 
poulos. “But I don’t think 
there are many Disney exec- 
utives across the country 
who can do $200 million in 
stock options overnight. It's 
an isolated case.” 

Perhaps so, but the high- 
profile maneuvering has 
heightened people's deter- 
mination to beat the taxman 
and helped provide a boon to 
accountants. ‘We have seen 


unfazed by the outbreak of 





especially for those in the $200,000 brack- 
et and above.” 

Executives have been hurrying to use 
their stock options because shares have 
surged in recent weeks and holders want 
to lock in their profits. “Corporations are 
trying to persuade executives that it’s in 
their best interest to exercise their options 
and avoid the tax hit next year,” says Wil- 
liam Wilson, a senior tax planner for the 
accounting firm Crowe Chizek in South 
Bend, Indiana. The rush started early at 
some companies. Chrysler chairman Lee 
lacocca and two fellow officers pocketed 
$5.5 million by cashing in stock options in 
October, when a Clinton victory seemed 
almost certain. lacocca, who plans to re- 
tire at the end of the year, earned nearly 


| $2.9 million on his options. 








But some experts doubt that plans to 
limit the tax deductibility of stock options 
and other types of compensation to $1 mil- 
lion will really curb executive pay. For one 
thing, corporate officers who have cashed 
in their options can always go back to their 
boards to seek new incentives designed to 
get around the higher taxes. Says compen- 
sation specialist Graef Crystal: “What 
these tax policies will prove, if enacted, is 
that the answers to excessive corporate 
compensation lie outside Washington. It 
will not be until the shareholders begin to 
demand accountability that executive pay 
will come into line with reality.” 

In the meantime, many firms are 
speeding up annual bonus payments they 
would normally have made 
early next year. One major 
investment house, Morgan 
Stanley, is allowing employ- 
ees to take roughly half the 
value of their bonuses now 
and the rest in February. In 
Hollywood, Columbia Pic- 
tures and Universal Studios 
are prepaying actors, direc- 
tors and producers their 
share of film profits by Dec. 
31. After going gaga for 
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a tremendous increase in in- LEE IACOCCA Clinton in the fall cam- 
quiries on tax-avoidance The value of Chrysler paign, the movie capital is 
strategies since the Novem- Steck tripled in the past leading the way in grabbing 
ber election,” says Vincent *woyears, —— quick gains today while 
Vaccaro, a tax partner for hate peniirshartonl knowing that it may have to 
the accounting firm Coopers buy 200,000 sharesfor Share the burden tomorrow. 
& Lybrand. “There has been $12,.42each.Hesoldthe | —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
great interest in seeking to stockfor$26.69ashare, Los Angeles and William 
| accelerate income into 1992, netting $2.9 million. McWhirter/Chicago 
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By CHRISTINE GORMAN 
r WAS NOT A CRUNCH OR A MOAN BUT 

a horrified hush spreading through 

the crowd that signaled the ghastly in- 

stant. On the Astroturf at Giants sta- 

dium, Jets defensive lineman Dennis 
Byrd lay motionless, unable to move his 
hands or legs. With all the power of his 
266 Ibs. of hurtling flesh, Byrd had unin- 
tentionally rammed his helmeted head 
into the chest of his 275-lb. teammate 
Scott Mersereau. The impact crumpled a 
vertebra in Byrd’s neck, crushing part of 
the underlying spinal cord as well as 
plunging dagger-like slivers of bone into 
the soft, vital nerve tissue. 

Byrd faces the possibility of permanent 
paralysis from the chest down. But thanks 
to recent developments in treating spine in- 
juries, he has a far better chance of retain- 


SPINAL TRAUMA 


After decades of hopelessness, researchers are developing drugs that limit spinal- 
cord damage, encourage nerve growth and might someday even reverse paralysis 


ing some control of his body than he would 
have if the accident had occurred two or 
three years ago. Within hours of his injury, 
| the football player received two new treat- 
| ments—one of them not yet approved in the 
| U.S.that could help limit the damage. Al 
though the drugs cannot cure paralysis 
they may conserve enough nerve function 
to make the difference between confine- 
ment to a wheelchair and being able to 
walk with braces and crutches. 
Spinal-cord injuries, which afflict 
10,000 Americans each year, were until 
recently considered untreatable. But re- 
searchers have begun to unlock the se 
crets of nerve growth and regeneration, 
and are even talking, in very cautious 
tones, about the possibility of reversing 
paralysis. “There are potent new tools that 
could change the extreme statements of- 
| ten made by physicians, such as ‘You'll 
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DENNIS BYRD: After the collision, the Jets lineman lies paralyzed. 
How much movement he regains may not be known for a year. 
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| injury level. 


never walk again,’"’ says Dr. Richard 
3unge, scientific director of the Miami 
Project to Cure Paralysis. “That may all 
change—maybe not within this decade, 
but certainly within the next.” 

The first breakthrough occurred when 
neurologists realized that damage to the 
spinal cord continues to progress for 
about 48 hours after the initial accident 
As the first nerve cells die, they release 
toxins that attack neighboring cells that 
have managed to survive. Some of these 
toxins are renegade oxygen molecules, 
called free radicals, that eat through cell 
membranes. The ensuing flood of bio- 
chemicals destroys even more nerve cells 
The devastation spreads from the gray 
matter at the center of the cord to the 
white matter that surrounds it. Ironically, 
the body’s response to injury only makes 
matters worse. The inflammation of in- 
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CAN FOOTBALL BE MADE SAFER? 


WO MASSIVE FOOTBALL PLAYERS COLLIDING AT FULL SPEED CAN GENER- 

ate in excess of 1,000 Ibs, of force—more than enough to snap a player's 

bones, rip ligaments and wreck joints. So it's not surprising that nearly 

500 N.F.L. players have been injured seriously enough to miss a game so 

far this season. What’s perhaps more surprising is that there aren’t 
more accidents like Dennis Byrd's, In the previous 15 years, only two pro play- 
ers have suffered permanent spinal-cord injuries. (Diving holds the dubious 
distinction of being the most backbreaking sport.) 

Sports doctors and equipment engineers have struggled over the years to 
make football safer. Voigt Hodgson, a Wayne State University bioengineer, 
says helmet improvements have led to an 85% decrease in serious brain injury 
among all football players since 1958. 


esea) Dr. Joseph Torg, di 
sae teenie meres =, WARNING 
or 


Sports Medicine Center, led to rule this helmet or face one ree ith any part a 
changes in 1976 that banned “spear- —_‘0otball rules and may cause you to suffer severe 
ing,” in which a player uses his helmet, phn inury, paralysis php 
as a battering ram to tackle an oppo- accidentally whie ne boa! 

nent. Torg had shown that spearing NO HELMET CAN PREVENT ALL SUCH INJURIES. 
was a leading cause of neck injuries YOU USE THIS HELMET AT YOUR OWN RISK. 
(indeed, experts are debating whether Cautionary label from a helmet 


Byrd accidentally speared his team- 
mate). Since the ban, the number of permanent cervical-cord injuries among 
high school and college players has plummeted from 34 reported in 1976 to just 
one last year. 

Nevertheless, players are still using helmets as a weapon. Houston Oiler 
quarterback Warren Moon was speared by a tackler last month and remains 
sidelined. In a Sports ILLusrRatep article last week, he charged that “creating 
turnovers has become so important that players today are being coached to 
strike with the helmet first” in the hope of jarring the ball loose. 

“No equipment I know of will protect the cervical spine if kids use the 
wrong technique,” contends Torg. The N.F.L., he argues, should set the exam- 
ple for safe play, since less experienced players are influenced by watching pro 
games. Frederick Mueller, a University of North Carolina physical-education 
professor who conducts annual surveys of catastrophic football injuries, says 
“announcers do a disservice” with their enthusiasm for particularly violent 
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hits. “They're putting the wrong message across to young players.” ] 


jured tissue chokes off vital blood flow, de- 
stroying an even greater number of nerve 
cells. 

If this cascade of events could be inter- 
rupted, researchers reasoned, then further 
paralysis might be prevented. In 1990 Mi- 
chael Bracken of Yale University and his 
colleagues showed that large doses of an in- 
expensive steroid, methylprednisolone, 
could do the job. Apparently, the drug 
attaches itself to the oxygen free radicals, 
preventing them from attacking vulnerable 
tissue. Bracken's study showed that if ad- 
ministered within eight hours of the acci- 
dent, methylprednisolone could cut the 
amount of secondary damage in half, some- 
times making the difference between the 
patient's being able to walk and not. 

The drug, which was quickly adminis- 
tered to Byrd, has become a standard 
treatment for spinal-cord injuries in the 
U.S., and health authorities are studying 
proposals that would allow paramedics to 
inject the steroid at the scene of an acci- 


dent. Just as important, says Bracken, | 
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methylprednisolone has erased the notion 
that these injuries are hopeless: “It's 
opened the door to many other studies 
that may lead to better recovery.” Several 
groups are testing substances that provide 
the benefits of methylprednisolone with- 
out the side effects, which include de- 
pressing the immune system. 

Byrd's doctors are also treating the 
athlete with a ganglioside known as GM-1, 
which is a molecule that occurs naturally 
in cell membranes and seems to help 
nerve cells communicate. Manufactured 
by an Italian pharmaceutical company, the 
experimental drug is currently undergo- 
ing clinical trials in the U.S. In a small 
study completed last year, researchers 
from the Maryland Institute for Emergen- 
cy Medical Services gave the drug to 34 pa- 
tients for four weeks after their injury. 
One year later, seven had improved mark- 
edly. The treatment apparently prevented 
further damage to the white matter in the 
cord and perhaps may have stimulated 
nerve repair. 
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There may even be hope for the esti- 
mated 200,000 Americans paralyzed by 
old injuries. By studying how nerve cells 
grow during embryonic development, sci- 
entists believe that they will one day learn 
to overcome the spinal cord’s stubborn un- 
willingness to repair even a l-cm gap in its 
length (a gap that is nonetheless large 
enough to paralyze function). Several bio- 
technology firms have cloned specific 
chemicals that regulate nerve growth, 
though none are ready for clinical use. 

One of the most promising areas of re- 
search involves proteins that actually in- 
hibit nerve growth. These are present in 
the central nervous systems of mammals 
but not in fish or salamanders, which are 
capable of regenerating damaged spinal 
cords. By blocking these inhibitory pro- 
teins with antibodies, Martin Schwab, of 
the University of Zurich's Institute for 
Brain Research, has discovered that he 
can regrow severed nerves in rats. The re- 
sults are even better when the animals 
also receive nerve growth factors. “The 
question,” says Schwab, “is whether the 
restored nerves are functionally meaning- 
ful'’—a matter he is studying. 

Researchers elsewhere are zeroing in 
on ways to bridge gaps in nerve tissue. 
They have succeeded in doing this in rats 
with grafts of Schwann cells, specialized 
cells that manufacture nerve growth fac- 
tors. They serve as a bridge for the re- 
maining nerve cells to cross over and re- 
establish contact. Other researchers are 
using fetal tissue for this purpose. Paul 
Reier of the University of Florida in 
Gainesville has achieved dramatic results 
by injecting a soup of fetal nerve cells into 
the damaged spines of cats. Felines that 
couldn't walk at all before surgery re- 
gained a limited ability to walk. Rejection, 
says Reier, remains the biggest hurdle. 

At the University of Alabama, cellular 
biologist Eldon Geisert is studying how to 
break through the scar tissue that forms 
around a spinal wound. Nerve cells will 
grow up to a scar but cannot penetrate it. 
The barrier is impermeable, Geisert dis- 
covered, because specialized molecules in 
the tissue act like Velcro to link the scar 
cells tightly together. By manufacturing 
antibodies that loosen these bonds, Gei- 
sert believes he can dislodge the scar tis- 
sue, clearing the way for severed nerves to 
re-establish contact. 

Although they will probably never 
make a broken spinal cord as good as 
new, researchers are encouraged that 
they have progressed so quickly. “Now 
you can tell somebody to their face that 
there are active research programs that 
are addressing their problem,” says San 
Diego neurosurgeon Fred Gage. That— 
along with the remarkable new treat- 
ments administered—will be Dennis 
Byrd's best hope. —Reported by Hannah 
Bloch/New York, Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
and Dick Thompson/Washington 




























TECHNOLOGY 


BOOMS, BOINGS 
AND WISECRACKS 


Whimsical sound effects are the newest and noisiest 
way to personalize a PC 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT puters and giving them a personal stamp. 
ee Workers tired of staring at the same old 
N THE BEGINNING WAS THE BEEP— | screens can now choose from a growing 


shelf of software that lets them customize 
just about any feature of their machines, 
from the color and texture of the screen 
display to the design of the windows, but- 
tons, cursors and arrows that appear on it. 
The trend passed a milestone this fall when 
Berkeley Systems’ After Dark, a screen- 
saver program that paints idle computer 
screens with swimming fish, flying toast- 
ers and other fanciful images, became the 
best-selling software product in the U.S. 
But no corner of the customization 
market is booming quite like the one for 
booms, zooms and wisecracks. There are 
already more than a dozen programs of- 
fering a wide variety of sounds for Macin- 
tosh computers and Windows-equipped | 
PCs, and more are on the way. Most follow 
the same basic format: they display a 
menu of dozens of prerecorded sounds 
and, next to that, a corresponding menu of 
“system events” the sounds can be linked 
to, from start-up to shutdown and every- 
thing in between. ; 
The granddaddy of custom audio soft- 
ware is SoundMaster, a piece of 
“shareware” for the Macintosh that can be 
downloaded free from CompuServe and 


simple, utilitarian and sufficient to 

alert a computer user that his ma- 

chine had been turned on or that a 
floppy disk had failed. Then came the Mac- 
intosh, with its built-in sound chips and an 
onscreen control panel that enabled Mac 
enthusiasts to replace the beep with a 
boing, a clink-clank or a monkey’s chirp. 
Finally, last spring Microsoft put sound- 
control software in the latest version of its 
Windows program, extending the power 
to customize a computer's noises to the 90 
million owners of IBM PCs and compatible 
machines. 

Suddenly, computers that had whirred 
quietly for years started making the 
strangest sounds. Some began to moo like 
a cow every hour on the hour. Others 
greeted each new program with the sound 
of breaking glass. Still others spent their 
spare moments doing celebrity imperson- 
ations: Ed McMahon belly laughing, Ron- 
ald Reagan mumbling, “Well . . .,” George 
Bush advising that a particular keystroke 
“wouldn't be prudent” or Star Trek's Dr. 
McCoy spluttering, “Dammit, Jim!” 

It’s all part of the newest spin in com- 
puting: taking off-the-shelf personal com- 
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other computer networks (a $15 contribu- 
tion for the programmer is encouraged). 
SoundMaster can instruct a computer to 
cough whenever the machine requests a 
floppy disk, burp when it ejects a disk or 
bark when it launches a program. Soon af- 
ter it was released, a lively trade sprang up 
at user-group meetings for bootleg sounds 
tape-recorded from the TV and digitized 
in home computers, from Bart Simpson 
saying, “Thanks, man” to Porky Pig stut- 
tering, “That's all, folks.” 

Today you can walk into a computer 
store and buy professionally recorded digi- 
tal sounds by the hundreds. Prosonus of 
North Hollywood sells a $30 disk called Mr. 
Sound FX stuffed with 150 noises, from 
“Psycho Strings” (ominous, insistent 
chords from the Hitchcock film) to “Dead 
Man Scream,” including 75 bits produced 
by actor Michael Winslow, the one-man 
sound machine featured in Police Academy 
movies who can make bombs drop, jets 
roar and lasers blast using nothing more 
than a microphone. Sound Source Unlimit- 
ed of Westlake Village, California, special- 
izes in collections of clips lifted from classic 
sci-fi movies—ideal for hearing HAL the 
computer in 2007: A Space Odyssey intone, 
“I know that you and Frank were planning 
to disconnect me ...” every time you turn 
off your machine. 

In October, giant Microsoft joined the 
fray, offering three $40 disks in its new 
SoundBits series. One features sound 
clips from old Hanna-Barbera cartoons, 
like Fred Flintstone’s trademark “Yabba- 
dabba-doo!” and Yogi's “Smarter than the 
average bear.”” Another boasts 50 famous 
lines from Hollywood classics, including 
Bogart’s “the stuff that dreams are made 
of” from The Maltese Falcon and the Wick- 
ed Witch of the West threatening Dorothy 
in The Wizard of Oz: “Ill get you, my pret- 
ty, and your little dog too!” Baseline Pub- 
lishing, in Memphis, Tennessee, goes one 
step further with a $40 program it calls 
Talking Moose and His Cartoon Carnival. 
This sneaky bit of software waits until you 
least expect it and then lets loose a random 
quip such as “Boy, are you lazy” or “I like 
lawyers . . . stir-fried!” 

Being caught off guard by a wiseacre 
computer may not be everybody's idea of 
fun. One New York City office worker had 
to do some fast explaining when his wife 
overheard a strange woman saying in her 
sexiest voice, “Tell me what you want me 
to do.” As a rule, it’s a good idea to break 
in these programs gradually, starting with 
a few simple sounds and working your 
way up. Most people get such a kick when 
they first hear their computer talk that 
they tend to go overboard—assigning mes- 
sages to every keystroke and driving 
themselves crazy the minute they need to 
do some real work. But these folks can al- 
ways rip out the sound effects and go back 
to where they started—with a simple, utili- 
tarian beep. & 
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bringing 
Decency 
Into Hell 


Relying on 
little more than 
accessibility 
and fairness, 
John Whitley 
has turned 
around one 

of the nation’s 
toughest 
prisons 
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By JILL SMOLOWE ANGOLA 
HEN JOHN WHITLEY WANDERS INTO 
the courtyard of Camp H, he is not 
just any visitor. He is the warden. 
The Man. Yet his presence stirs 
hardly a ripple. He inspects a flow- 
er bed, points to some asbestos dan- 

gling from a pipe. Mostly he just loiters, signaling 

that he is open for business. Slowly, as if they have 
all the time in the world (which, of course, many of 
them do), half a dozen inmates drift his way. One 
complains about missing laundry; another asks that 
recreational time be extended. All are polite, but 
none display the eagerness of someone anxious to 
please. Whitley, 48, listens intently, asking occa- 
sional questions in a gravelly twang. Nothing in his 
courteous demeanor suggests, I am the keeper, you 

are the kept. “You understand that even if it’s a 

small problem, it may be the biggest problem they 

have,” he says later. “You don't just blow any- 
one off.” 

Conditions were not always so relaxed and con- 
genial at the Louisiana State Penitentiary in Angola. 
Just three years ago, the main prison and five out- 
camps at the 18,000-acre maximum-security prison 
farm—physically the largest lockup in the country 
were rocking with murders, suicides and escape at- 
tempts. The mood was so tense that a federal judge 
declared a state of emergency, which included a 
state investigation and tightened federal oversight. 
Discontent among the 5,186 inmates could be 
summed up in a word: hopelessness. Prisoners, the 
vast majority of them lifers in a state where a life 
term means life, blamed their despair on tough pa- 
role laws and a dearth of gubernatorial pardons. At 
risk was a reprise of the chaos that in the early '70s 
earned Angola the dubious distinction of being the 
nation’s bloodiest prison. 

Enter John Whitley, a quiet-spoken Louisiana na- 
tive with a lazy smile, whose cowboy hats and ele- 
phant-hide boots make more of an impression than 
his low-key manner. In just 32 months, he has turned 
Angola around, relying on little more than his sense 
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of decency and fairness. The number of stabbings, 
hangings and escape attempts has dropped dramati- 
cally. The malaise has lifted. Security officers say 
Whitley has improved communications between the 
prisoners and the 1,545-member staff. Inmates cred- 
it Whitley with providing new educational and recre- 
ational programs. Most important, inmates feel they 
have an advocate in Whitley at a time when the 
courts and the Louisiana legislature seem bent on 
locking up felons and throwing away the key. “He's 
made a lot of difference,” says Nathan Arnold, who is 
serving a life sentence for murder. “People have 
started feeling like people again.” 

The way inmates and security guards tell it, 
Whitley sounds like the hero of a Frank Capra mov- 
ie. He is open-minded, impartial, considerate. In a 
closed society where everyone constantly scruti- 
nizes everyone else, he merits the highest compli- 
ment: he is straight up. “With Whitley, what you 
see is what you get,” says veteran inmate Wilbert 
Rideau, who edits the prison’s hard-hitting maga- 
zine, the Angolite. “He's the best warden we've ever 
had.” Whitley earns praise even from those who 
know he may preside over their execution. ‘The 
warden’s pretty cool people,’ says Curtis Kyles, one 
of 35 inmates on death row. “He sees people as indi- 
viduals, not throwaways.” 

To illustrate, prisoners usually start with July 
22, 1991. At 12:10 a.m. on that date, Whitley presid- 
ed over Louisiana’s final execution by electric chair. 
Later the same day, orders reached the prison metal 
shop to construct the gurney that would henceforth 
be used for lethal injections. Two inmate welders 
balked; then 375 convicts joined their “work buck.” 
Confronted by every warden’s worst nightmare—a 
prisoner rebellion—Whitley did the unthinkable: he 
backed down. He publicly called the idea a bad one 
and said a private contractor would build the table 
instead. “He admitted he was wrong,” says lifer Pat- 
rick DeVille. “Wardens just don’t do that.” 

Initially, some prisoners interpreted Whitley's 
reversal as a sign of weakness. But many changed 
their mind a few months later. After the state legis- 
lature imposed a strict October 1991 deadline for in- 
mates to challenge their convictions, Whitley, alone 
of Louisiana’s 12 prison wardens, helped inmates 
beat the cutoff. He authorized the prison printshop 
to run off 5,000 appeal applications. He instructed 
the prison radio station to hold a question-and- 
answer program, brought in a lawyer to field ques- 
tions, then ordered all inmates to listen. He also 
made sure that illiterate inmates—fully 70% of the 
prison population—got help filling out the forms. 
“The spirit of cooperation that developed between 
inmates, and between inmates and security, was 
unheard-of in the long history of Angola,” noted the 
Angolite. Editor Rideau still marvels. “He chose to 
help inmates. That's not in his job description.” 

Whitley thinks otherwise. “They need to feel an 
advocate within the system,” he says, “and that’s 
the warden.” To burnish Angola's image, Whitley 
started up a touring rock band and theater group. 
To help prisoners make better use of their free time, 
he added basic reading and college-level computer 
and paralegal courses. To encourage good conduct, 
he offered concrete rewards: increased visitation, 
telephone and T'V privileges. 

Whitley also proved an ally on the issue of great- 
est concern to lifers: parole eligibility. Inmates are 
lobbying Baton Rouge for laws that would grant lif- 
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“You understand 
that even if it’s 

a small problem, 
it may be the 
biggest problem 
they have. 

You don’t just 
blow anyone off.” 





ers the opportunity for a supervised release, a prac- 
tice common in most states. “Others saw us as sub- 
versive,”” says Norris Henderson, who heads the 
inmate effort. “This warden agrees with the things 
we're doing.” Whitley maintains that his interest is 
practical. Currently two-thirds of Angola’s inmates 
are serving life terms; in another 15 years, the pris- 
on will be filled with people who can never leave. 
“Put someone in prison for life with no hope of get- 
ting out, and you've got a problem,” he says. “Even 
Charles Manson gets a parole hearing.” 

That's not the sort of thinking that wins friends 
in the state that has taken the lead in tough sentenc- 
ing laws and boasts the country’s highest incarcera- 
tion rate. “I don’t think if you killed somebody you 
have the right to be back out in society,” says Mar- 
got Blalock of the Baton Rouge-based Parents of 
Murdered Children. Whitley’s response is neither 
indifferent nor apologetic. “I understand how fam- 
ilies of victims feel. But I can’t run my prison with 
all those negative feelings toward inmates.” 

Still, the security staff doesn’t feel Whitley fa- 
vors or coddles prisoners. “With him you'll get the 
closest thing to a fair shake,” says Michael Gun- 
nells, the assistant warden in charge of security. A 
year ago, for instance, at Camp J—home to Angola’s 
incorrigibles—staff morale had bottomed out in a 
storm of hurled food, spit and excrement. Whitley 
responded with a strict set of disincentives. Curse a 
guard, forfeit canteen privileges. Throw a meal tray, 
lose your radio. “The burden is on prisoners,” says 
Captain Davy Kelone. “It drives them crazy.” That 
it does. Camp J inmate Virgil Smith likens his living 
conditions to a “concentration camp” and his pun- 
ishment meals to “dog food.” 

Beyond routine complaints about disciplinary 
penalties, it is hard to find a Whitley detractor. In- 
mates, of course, may tell a stranger what they 
think The Man wants to hear. But they have no rea- 
son to lie to Keith Nordyke, the attorney appointed 
by a federal judge to look out for the interests of the 
state's 20,795 prisoners, Over the past year, Nor- 
dyke says, inmate complaint mail has dwindled 
from 50 letters a month to fewer than 10. At this 
point, even he is impressed by Whitley. “His atti- 
tude is, ‘If you see anything wrong, let me know 
about it so | can fix it.’ ” While preparing last winter 
to sue the state for better medical care at Angola, 
Nordyke says, “Whitley answered my questions 
precisely and gave me full access to investigate the 
problem.” The suit remains in the discovery phase, 
but Whitley has already shifted his budget around 
to add 10 nurses and three doctors. 

Surprisingly, Whitley’s progressive approach 
has stirred no ripples in Baton Rouge. “We always 
say about Angola that if it’s not in the press for 
something bad, things must be going pretty well,” 
says Ralph Miller, former chairman of the state 
house’s criminal-justice committee. Still, admirers 
want it known that Whitley is no liberal. “In this 
state, that’s like being accused of being a child mo- 
lester,” says District Court Judge Robert Downing. 

Whitley describes himself as “very conserva- 
tive” on crime. He favors the death penalty and be- 
lieves executions would serve as a deterrent if they 
were carried out more swiftly. He has presided over 
two executions. After each, he says, he went home 
and fell into a deep, undisturbed sleep. Whitley also 
says that his No. 1 concern is security and that he 
has “no moral problem locking up an inmate for life, 
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as long as citizens understand that it'll cost them.” 

Asa starry-eyed corrections rookie, Whitley ad- 
mits, “I was going to save them all.” Twenty-two 
years later, he thinks it’s a “complete farce” to 
speak of rehabilitating inmates; they must do that 
for themselves. “All we can do,” he says, “is provide 
the opportunity.” Does he believe a person can real- 
ly change? “Sure, I've seen it. They've aged. They've 
matured. They've shown they can handle their emo- 
tions.” Would he give some of them a second 
chance? “Sure.” Coaxed, the warden allows that 
there are “a couple hundred” he could set free to- 
morrow without reservation. 


OME OF THOSE MEN WERE INMATES BACK 

in 1970 when Whitley first started out at 

Angola as a classification officer. Armed 

with sociology and zoology degrees from 

Southeastern Louisiana University, he 

tried and failed to secure an appointment 
to the state police. Disappointed, he settled for a cor- 
rections job. After nine years at Angola, he moved to 
Louisiana’s Hunt Correctional Center, where in 
1983 he became The Man. “I never really had a desire 
to bea warden,” he says. “I just kept being promoted 
up.” (Sybil, his wife of 17 years, counters, “He says 
he’s not ambitious. I say he is.) After retiring from 
the civil service in 1989, he became warden of a pri- 
vately run prison in Texas. When the call came from 
Louisiana asking him to return, Whitley's first reac- 
tion was to laugh. “I couldn't see coming back to a 
prison of the size and problems of Angola,” he says. 
He set what he believed to be an unreasonably high 
salary—$70,000—then found the joke was on him 
when his price was met. 

These days Whitley's stiffest challenge is find- 
ing time to himself. The 28-sq.-mi. domain over 
which he reigns is as demanding as any small town. 
There are fire and sanitation departments, a civil- 
ian population of 300 (mostly security staff and 
their families), a cemetery, a community swimming 
pool and even a post office with its own zip code. Al- 
though Whitley, his wife and their seven-year-old 
daughter Susan live in grand isolation in a spacious 
brick house atop a hill overlooking Angola, the 
sense of privacy is illusory. “He can’t even see Su- 
san’s swim meet without someone saying, ‘Hey, 
boss, I’ve got a problem,’ ” says Sybil. 

Whitley is not one to kick back with the guys. 
Free time means family time: computer games with 
Susan, gangster movies with Sybil, history books. 
He speaks from experience when he says, “If you 
don’t keep family in mind in this business, you lose 
them.” A first marriage fell apart during his early 
years in corrections, when he had not yet learned to 
leave the strains of the job at the office. “I had a bad 
temper,” he says. “I'd carry it home and let it rip.” 
Now he refuses to discuss office problems at home. 

When Whitley took the wardenship, he signed 
on for three years, Extending his stay, he says, de- 
pends on how much he feels he can accomplish. It is 
clear Whitley wants more: more medical, culinary 
and maintenance staff, a bigger hospital, more 
classroom space. Like every other warden in Ameri- 
ca, though, he runs up against budget limitations. 
“This is shortsighted,” he says. “What you send out 
of prisons is going to reflect what you had in them.” 
If that includes the warden, Angola’s graduates are 
now just a little more likely to come out fair, decent, 
straight up. Just like The Man. isa 
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Opera’s Roman Candle 


Newcomer Cecilia Bartoli lights up the stage with her looks, her youthful verve and, 
above all, her splendiferous coloratura 


By MARTHA DUFFY 
OU MIGHT HEAR HER FIRST ON THE 
radio, as you're spinning along in a 
car perhaps. The composer might 
well be Rossini, and it won’t be long 
before some hummingbird scales and trills 
fly by. The song continues and bursts into 
fantastic runs up and down the octaves. 
Wait a minute, you say, as it becomes clear 
that this is not just another exercise in 
bloodless bel canto. The voice you are hear- 
ing is fresh and juicy. This singer can make 
the trills tease, the roulades flirt. She 
tosses off cruelly difficult music as natural- 
ly as if she were chatting on the car phone. 

She is Cecilia Bartoli, a stylish Roman 
of 26 who is a rare creature in the musical 
world: a coloratura mezzo. The coloratura 
refers to her extravagant ease with orna- 
mentation; the mezzo gives her a lush 
tone, darker than a soprano’s, and keeps 
her from ever—perish the thought— 
squeaking. “I have a natural facility for the 
coloratura,” she says. “It was born in 
here,” she adds, pointing to her chest. 

Bartoli is right that no amount of 
coaching can create a voice like hers; one 
must be born with the raw material. But 
she was born with more than that. Her 
dark good looks project grandly across the 
footlights: a mane of lustrous hair, huge 
brown eyes, a generous mouth and milky 
shoulders that enhance a décolletage. She 
also has temperamental stability and a 
ready sense of humor. Says conductor 
James Levine, artistic director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera: “She has extraordinary 
self-perception, without the narcissism 
and the rest of the baloney.” She will need 
her level-headedness as her international 
career, already robust, continues to ex- 
pand. Everyone wants Bartoli. 

The list of who got there early is im- 
pressive. For her, there were no years on 
the slow track, working in small European 
houses. Instead she was launched by TV, 
on a show called Fantastico. Managers be- 
gan calling, and she made her operatic de- 
but in 7he Barber of Seville in Rome. It was 
an unusual instance where the singer was 
the same age as the insouciant heroine. 
“When I sang Rosina at 20,” she says, “I 
knew I felt like Rosina.” In 1987 she ap- 
peared on French TV in a tribute to Maria 
Callas, reeling off the finale of La Ceneren- 
tola, roughly the vocal equivalent of a 
Grucci fireworks extravaganza. The major 
maestros had apparently tuned in. Daniel 





Barenboim began working with her at 
once. “She had wonderful expressive qual- 
ities, and her vocalizing was very ad- 
vanced,” he recalls. 

Another listener was the late Herbert 
von Karajan, who asked her to sing some 
Bach at the Salzburg Easter Festival. The 
conductor died before the performances, 
but she treasures the experience of re- 


“She has extraordinary 
self-perception, without 
HITIETRO RSTRNT 

the rest of the baloney.” 


JAMES LEVINI 


hearsing with him. “Bach was another 
world to me,” she says. “At the beginning | 
was always in a rush. Karajan taught me 
to take the tempo tranquilly, to take a 
breath. This is something I use for every- 
thing.” To those names, add Sir Georg 
Solti, Zubin Mehta, Riccardo Chailly—a 
stellar fan club. 

Bartoli comes from a musical family. 
Both parents sang at the Rome Opera—her 
mother a lyric soprano, her father a dra- 
matic tenor. Her mother Silvana is Ceci- 
lia’s one and only voice teacher. “She initi- 
ated it so slowly and carefully that I wasn’t 
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| aware of it at first,” says the daughter, 


who also detoured through girlhood en- 
thusiasms for flamenco dancing and the 


| trombone. “The voice,” Silvana instructed 


Cecilia, “must come out naturally, no ri- 
gidity or tension—like yawning.” The fam- 
ily is very close, and Cecilia credits her re- 


alistic view of the rarefied opera world to 


her parents’ unawed support. 

If TV opened the way for Bartoli, her 
reputation has grown worldwide because 
of her five solo CDs—mostly of Rossini 
and Mozart but also including Vivaldi and 
Scarlatti. Her just-released CD, /f You 
Love Me, a group of giddy 18th century 
Italian songs, now tops the classical 
charts. Not until 1994 and after will her 
opera career come to full fruition, given 
the enormous lead time that productions 
now require, 

Her albums capture the qualities that 
make her recitals sellout events. Bartoli 
grabs the audience. She sings with her 
eyes too. In Rossini, who has lavish comic 
zest, she courts the phrases and the audi- 
ence as well. She displays, as Levine says, 
“an exceptional instrument, personality, 
grasp of the music and the text and, most 
of all, the ability to communicate all this.” 

What comes next for this young virtuo- 
so? The opera schedule is daunting: The 
Barber in Houston next spring, her Ameri- 
can debut; Don Giovanni in a heavyweight 
Salzburg production conducted by Baren- 
boim in 1994; the Met's Cosi fan tutte the 
following season. Bartoli is happily caught 
up in her repertory, but her fans, as well as 
many opera managers, already ache to see 
her expand it. Why not the big-money op- 
eras—Verdi and, above all, Carmen? 

Of Verdi, Bartoli says, “Never!” Car- 
men has been offered by several houses 
and turned down—at least until she is in 
her 30s. The wise men who hover over 
her career, like Barenboim and Levine, 
hope she sticks to her resolve. The fact is 
that, lovely as her voice is, it is not large. 
But 26 is very young. It is nearly impossi- 
ble to predict how a voice will develop; 
the supreme Wagnerian Kirsten Flag- 
stad sang operetta in her 20s. “You must 
never force,” Bartoli insists. “The test is 
after the concert: Is the voice 
still fresh so that you could go on and 
on?” She certainly passed the test with 
Levine. When she auditioned for him, he 
let the session run on and on. He was 
having that much fun listening to her 
sing. —Reported by Nancy Newman/New York 
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THE VIEW FROM 


OUTSIDE 


An exhibition honors the visionaries, obsessives and 
crackpots whose influence energized Modernism 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





ODERNISM IS OLD; THE WHOLE MU- 

seum industry is its nursing 

home. The old mull over their be- 

ginnings, and there’s no doubt 
that Modernism’s high breeding line—Ma- 
net, Courbet and Cézanne, who begat Ma- 
tisse and Picasso, and so forth—doesn’t de- 
scribe the whole family tree. All kinds of 
odd stuff went into it; now we are curious 
about these sources, and various muse- 
ums have tried to document them. 

In 1984 there was the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art's much disputed show, “ ‘Primi- 
tivism’ in 20th Century Art.” In 1986, with 
“The Spiritual in Art,” Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum of Art curator Maurice Tuch- 
man offered an account of how “fringe” 
religious and spiritualist beliefs common 
in Europe in the early part of the century— 
Theosophy and its cousins—linked up to 
older mystical traditions and afforded the 
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common ground for certain pioneer ab- 
stract artists, from Mondrian in Holland to 
Malevich in Russia. Now that “historic” 
show—the adjective in the catalog is Tuch- 
man’s own, but this is Los Angeles, after 
all—gets its sequel in “Parallel Visions: 
Modern Artists and Outsider Art,” on 
view at Lacma through Jan. 3. The exhibi- 
tion will then travel during 1993 to Ma- 
drid, Basel and Tokyo. 

“Parallel Visions” tries to do for some 
areas of 20th century figurative art what 
the earlier show did for some kinds of ab- 
straction: disclose an ignored lineage that 
lies outside of formal art history. That lin- 
eage is in the work of artists for whom a 
satisfactory name has never been found. 
Visionaries? Obsessives? Nuts? Mediums? 
Amateurs? Sunday painters? Primitives? 
A little of each, mostly; and in all cases, peo- 
ple who persisted in making their images 
out of an inner compulsion strong enough 
to carry them through a lifetime of artmak- 
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ing—a long life, sometimes—without any 
professional support or community. Thus, 
for want of a better word, they are called 
outsider artists. 

One astonishing example among many 
documented in “Parallel Visions” is the 
Mexican-American artist Martin Ramirez 
(1885-1960), whose landscape drawings 
featuring Super Chief trains and many- 
arched, organic tunnels and cliffs have the 
epic character that can only rise from in- 
tense experience metabolized within a 
fully formed style. Yet Ramirez had no art 
training at all; he was a Mexican bracero 
who migrated north to California, found a 
job on the railroad around 1910, became 
aphasic and wound up in a mental hospi- 
tal. There, over the last 30 years of his life, 
he drew—and the staff destroyed his 
drawings almost as fast as he made them. 
Yet about 300 survived, and through the 
enthusiasm of the Chicago funk artist Jim 
Nutt, they became a source of inspiration 
in the professional art world. 

This relationship between insider and 
outsider, amateur and pro, is one of the 
main themes of this extremely interesting 
show. It’s a one-way flow—the outsiders 
were less interested in the pros than art- 
ists like Paul Klee or Jean Dubuffet were 
in them—and it belongs almost exclusively 
to the 20th century. An earlier Europe had 
been fitfully interested in the art of the 
mad, the estranged, the infantile and the 
obsessed. But generally its interest was 
confined to professionals who “went 
wrong” and lost their sense of cultural 
continuity, plunging into a world of pri- 
vate hallucination or inscrutable vision. 


NOBSSTIN GADYI9 ONY LION Wit 


From the 16th century on, a growing 


literature attests to the idea that the genius | 


of painters was a hairbreadth away from 
lunacy—"“Great wits are sure to madness 
near allied/ And thin partitions do their 
bounds divide.” With the advent of Roman- 
ticism, this trickle of interest became a 
flood. The Romantic movement valued 
whatever was personal, unmediated and 
direct, in images that welled up from strata 
beneath the structures of formal culture. 
Twentieth century Modernism, in so many 
respects the child of 19th century Romanti- 
cism, inherited this; but the difference was 
that it began not only to seek evidence of vi- 
sionary energy in outsider work but also to 
regard it as an alternative, purer mode of 
creativity, worthy of emulation. This in- 
sight could hardly have existed before the 
age of psychoanalysis. 

What was the primal form of art, the 
cultural equivalent of Goethe’s Urpflanze, 





or primal plant? Did you have to go back | 


en 





Lie 





thousands of years to find it? Not at all, ar- 
gued Klee in 1911; it was right under your 
modern nose—in kindergartens and mad- 
houses. The art of children and madmen 
“really should be taken far more seriously 
than are the collections of all our art muse- 
ums if we truly intend to reform today’s 
art. That is how far back we have to reach 
in order to avoid facile archaizing.” The 
messianic Modernist would find his modes 
of prophecy, as did primitive Christians, in 
the mouths of babes and anchorites. Unme- 
diated expression, without psychic limits. 
From the heights of neo-neo this and 
post-post that, we may smile at such “na- 
iveté”—isn't everything mediated in ad- 
vance?—but the fact is that the longing for 
intensity through emulation of outsider- 
ship is one of the most vital strands in mod- 
ern art, from Klee to Dubuffet, from Kan- 
dinsky to the Surrealists, from Gabriele 
Minter to the prodigiously fecund and still 
imperfectly understood Filipino-American 
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tert: Untitled, by Martin Ramirez 
Though untrained, Ramirez achieved the 
epic character that arises only from intense 
experience within a finished style 


ricut: Mental Asylum Band-Hain, 

by Adolf Wolfli 

Aschizophrenic, Wélfli made stupendously 
complex, exquisitely ordered drawings 


artist Alfonso Ossorio (1916-90), whose 
paintings such as Rose Mother, 1951, are 
among the high points of this show. 

It may seem odd that the artist whom 
the general public associates above all oth- 
ers with madness, Vincent van Gogh, is 
not in this exhibition, but he should not be. 
Van Gogh’s illness did not inspire his art; 
in fact it prevented him from working. In 
any case the topic is not “mad artists” but 
artists who (like Dali) found method in the 
madness of others. 

Most of the professionals represented 
here will be familiar names to museum- 
goers. On the other hand, the outsiders are 
mostly unknown or recognizable by name 
only. A few, like the visionary landscapist 
Joseph Yoakum (1886- or 1888-1972), 
have risen to minor fame through the ad- 
miration of other artists—in his case, 
again, via Nutt and his friends in the Hairy 
Who group in Chicago in the ’60s. Others 
are better known in Europe than in the 
U.S. These include Adolf Wélfli (1864- 
1930), the near illiterate peasant schizo- 
phrenic whose stupendously complex 
drawings of imaginary terrains, buildings 
and cities, infinite in their ramifications of 
detail and yet exquisite in their order, en- 
title him to be seen as perhaps the greatest 
psychotic artist whose work has come 
down to us. And some are known only to 
specialists. Among these are Heinrich 
Hermann Mebes (1842-?), whose tiny vi- 
sionary-symbolist watercolors fall some- 
where between Philipp Otto Runge and 
Persian miniatures; and Friedrich 
Schréder-Sonnenstern (1892-1982), with 
his fearsome moralizing fantasies; and the 
mental patient Karl Brendel (1871-1925), 
whose tiny, intense woodcarvings are so 
close in spirit to German Expressionist 
sculpture. 

The weirdest talent in the show, be- 
cause it is the most epic, obsessive and to- 
tally self-referential in its mixture of sadis- 
tic violence and kitsch daintiness, belongs 
to the Chicago recluse Henry Darger (1892- 
1973). Darger’s rented apartment, after his 
death, turned out to be crammed with the 
output of a lifetime’s obsession with inno- 
cence and violence, including a 15,000- 
page illustrated saga titled The Story of the 
Vivian Girls in What Is Known as the 
Realms of the Unreal, a sort of madman’s 
/liad of endless carnage between adults 
and moppets. No “mainstream” artist has 
so far based anything in Darger, which is 
just as well; in today’s America, he would 
be arraigned for child abuse faster than you 
could say Lewis Carroll. w 
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‘It’s like a sports car 
with room for the kids.” 


Just because you've got 2.3 kids, a house and a mortgage. Just because you're a “responsible” 
adult. You still know how to have a good time, don't you? Sure you do, in a Grand Am® Sport Sedan, 
of course. You can get smooth V6 power and the surefootedness of standard anti-lock brakes. 
And for the kids, child-resistant rear door locks. All for thousands less than Accord, which 
doesn't even offer a V6." Or for that matter, anywhere near this much fun. 
If this is your kind of driving excitement, visit your Pontiac dealer or 
call 1-800-762-4900 for more information. 
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Season's Readings 


Ashelf of treasures that 
celebrate art, faith, history 
and, yes, pigs 


NAPOLEON 1800-1840 


produced and edited by 












Proctor Patterson Jones 


By STEFAN KANFER 


(Random House; $85) 
History unfurls like the 
tricolore in this 
opulent work tracing 
Bonaparte’s 14 
years of supremacy. 
Within that astonishingly 


brief period, the little 





Corsican won wars and 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF HOLLYWOOD 


(Collins; $45). On May 20, 1992, 75 


women, revised laws and set a 
; - ; style still echoing in Europe’s 
photographers invaded Movietown for 24 
corridors of power. 


NATIONAL. GALLERY OF ART. w 


hours, They emerged with a revealing 
album of stars and wannabees: tots 
holding their 8-by-10 glossies; Harrison 
Ford, burned out from too many 
interviews; Hugh Hefner coming to the 
door accompanied by a Doberman. 
Hollywood has never looked so energetic, 


4 wealthy or anxious. 







THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL 
THE UBIQUITOUS PIG by Umberto Baldini and Ornella Casazza 


by Marilyn Nissenson and Susan Jonas (Abrams; $34.95). (Abrams; $125). Now, after years 
As this work whimsically demonstrates, of dedicated labor, the frescoes in the 
porkers are everywhere, from Ovid's verses Florentine chapel look as they did 
to Miss Piggy’s flirtations; from cartoons to medical in the Renaissance. The biblical figures 
labs, where cross-species organ transplants led painted by Masaccio, Masolino and 
scientists to observe, “Man is more nearly like the pig Filippino Lippi glow anew in this 
than the pig wants to admit.” testament to religious faith, artistic 


genius and scientific restoration. 
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WIND, SAND & SILENCE by Victor Englebert 


(Chronicle; $35). During the past 30 years a Belgian 
photographer-writer lived and traveled with the last 
nomads of Africa — the Tuareg, Bororo and Danakil 
tribes. His diverting account shows many things these 


supposedly primitive wanderers have to teach the 





MASKS OF BALI 


\ ‘ j } by Judy Slattum (Chronicle; 
t I he) py 4 hardcover, $29.95; paperback, $18.95). 
R ' ag | According to the Balinese, their 
q ‘\ 7 gem \ religion is monotheistic; but their God 


“takes as many forms as the sun 
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outsider about family values. 





TITANIC by Don Lynch (Hyperion; $60). 


When the “unsinkable” ocean liner went 


h 
7M tf - , : ‘ , 
| t P SS ‘ } has rays.” The most dramatic down on its maiden voyage in 1912, its story 
«f “ay « . » . : y i ic i 
| aie oy of those forms are here, along with had scarcely begun. The entire epic is here, 
f ' Le) ie | a . - . ‘ 2 
| na <m scores of other stark, comic or from the fatal encounter with an iceberg 
\ ey ) si : , : ; 
| LS ~ 7 y a "J beautiful masks, Each is exquisitely to the discovery of the sunken wreck in 1989. 
i J 
‘ oy 7", ‘ , er ee : 
eq S Ka/ 7 @ carved; all express the yearning Ken Marschall's paintings imagine the past 


PAUL SCHRAUB 


CLAUDE MONET 


by Virginia Spate 


SHERTO SCHEZEN 


(Rizzoli; $65). 
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aul Cézanne put 





down his fellow painter: “Monet is only 
an eye.” Perhaps, but with that organ 
the great Impressionist analyzed the 
effects of sunlight on cathedrals and 
haystacks and water lilies — and altered 
our perceptions forever. A scholarly 


appreciation reveals why and how. 


- ~ . . : 
A of an ancient and still dynamic culture. 





in careful, chilling detail. 


SPANISH SPLENDOR 


by Juan José Junquera y Mato (Rizzoli; 
$125). Pre-Christian Rome, the 
Muslim conquest, the age of Christian 
Kings, the Napoleonic era, the 
modern epoch — Spanish style is long 
and wide enough to embrace all 
periods. This landmark book covers 
every significant design. Its 
descriptions are brief, but Roberto 


Schezen’s photographs speak volumes. 
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RAGE FOR ORDER: Young lawyer Cruise, right, must break Nicholson on the stand in 





order to save his clients and confront his own demons 


CINEMA 


Close-Order 
Moral Drill 


TITLE: A FEW GOOD MEN 
DIRECTOR: ROB REINER 
WRITER: AARON SORKIN 


THE BOTTOM LINE: Good direction and 
acting turn an old-fashioned melodrama 
into a wickedly entertaining movie. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





FEW GOOD MEN OPENS WITH AN 

élite Marine drill team, resplen- 

dent in dress blues, executing 

spectacular variations on the 

manual of arms. In itself an entrancing 

sequence, it comes to symbolize some- 
thing more as the film develops. 

For one thing, director Rob Reiner’s 


realization of this passage is an omen of 


all the crispness to come in an extraordi- 
narily well-made movie, which wastes 
no words or images in telling a conven- 
tional but compelling story. All its 
scenes have been polished till they shine 
like brass belt buckles at a regimental 
parade. More important, metaphorically 
the few good men of that drill team have 
attained the military ideal—perfect or- 





der, perfect discipline. They are, for 
their brief moment, an impossible 
dream made manifest. And a vivid con- 
trast to the rest of the action. 

For life, as you may have noticed, is 
not a close-order drill. Even in the Ma- 
rines things get messy. At the Guantana- 
mo naval base in Cuba, known to service- 
men as Gitmo, a private is dead—the 


result of harassment by two members of 


his platoon. The victim was a screw-up 
who compounded his sins by stepping 
outside the chain of command to report a 
rules infraction and seek a transfer. A 
“Code Red”—informal disciplinary ac- 
tion by his barracksmates—is suspected. 
But are the offenders wholly culpable? 
Or did they act under orders (or tacit en- 
couragement) from superior officers? 
Precisely because of this embarrass- 
ing possibility, the Navy assigns Lieut. 
Daniel Kaffee (Tom Cruise, proving 
again that a really cute guy can also act 
really acutely) to defend them at their 
court-martial. Kaffee’s life is all softball, 
brewskies and smart remarks—eva- 
sions of his grownup responsibilities, 
his large lawyerly talents and the long 
shadow of his great-man father. To him, 
principles are merely things that inter- 
fere with cozy plea bargains. He is, in 
fact—neat balance here—an upmarket 
version of this case’s victim, a goof-off in 
need of some kind of Code Red himself. 
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It is administered consciously by a fe- 
rocious associate, unconsciously by a 
fearsome opponent. The former is Lieut. 
Commander Joanne Galloway (a marvel- 
ously intense Demi Moore, acting as if 
she’s never read Vanity Fair, let alone 
appeared on its cover). Instinctively 
sensing that a cover-up is in the making, 
she keeps hectoring Kaffee toward hero- 
ism. The antagonist is Colonel Nathan R. 
Jessep, Marine commander at Gitmo, not 
so much played as demonized by Jack 
Nicholson—a wickedly smart psycho- 
path, utterly self-confident and self-righ- 
teous. Nicholson sees the humor in this 
dark character but then freezes each po- 
tential laugh with a gaze that is hostile to 
anything not on his own agenda. 

Kaffee’s only hope of saving his cli- 
ents is to break Jessep on the stand, to 
make the court see that the colonel’s 
rage for order is the ultimate source of 
the Code Red. Here, of course, we enter 
familiar (or Caine Mutiny) territory. 
And here writer Aaron Sorkin, adapting 
his own play, finds another obvious psy- 
chological balance: confronting a power- 
ful older man, Kaffee is also confronting 
his forbidding father’s memory. 

Men is a little too neat structurally, 
its moral and human issues a little too 
clear-cut: at heart it is old-fashioned 
melodrama. But Sorkin's dialogue is 
spit-shined, and the energy and convic- 
tion with which it is staged and played is 
more than a compensation; it's trans- 
formative. And hugely entertaining. & 


A Sweet yet 
Fiery Essence 


PERFORMER: NENEH CHERRY 
ALBUM: HOMEBREW 


| LABEL: VIRGIN 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 Jie singer-rapper 
paints poignant, street-smart scenes of 
life, love and urban reality. 


By GIL GRIFFIN 


NE MINUTE SHE IS TENDER, SING- 
ing with a lilt as soft and sweet 
as cotton candy. The next she 
drives her points home by rap- 
ping tart, in-your-face rhymes as pun- 
gent as picante salsa. Afro-British sing- 
er-songwriter Neneh Cherry, 27, 
exhibited this sweet yet fiery (and fer- 
vently feminist) demeanor on her mem- 
orable 1989 debut album, Raw Like Su- 
shi. The alluring dichotomy continues 
on her sensational new release, Home- 








Your Starr Wants A Raise. 


YouR CoFFreeE MACHINE Is BROKEN. 


YourR HEARTBURN Is GETTING WorSE. 












THE HuM from your computer breaks the silence of 
the empty office. As you stare at the numbers on the screen, 
you remember when the thought of running your own small 
business seemed exciting. It’s exciting, all right. Your 
customers threaten you with their business. There's never 
enough money. And you spend so much time at the office, 
you keep a change of underwear in your desk drawer. You 
wonder if youre running the business. Or if its running you. 


It’s THE LAW of the business jungle. If you can’t 


get it done, your customers will find someone who can. So, 





you need a phone system that helps ensure you get it done. 
And done right. ESSX" service from Southern Bell. 

ESSX service is the key to a family of communications 
tools that you access with your phones. That's the only 
hardware youll need in your office—because the rest of it 
is at ours. From there, we customize ESSX service around 
your business. If you want lines or features added or 
changed, we can arrange it over the phone. So there are no 
service appointments to make. And chances are, ESSX 


service will work with the phones you already have. So there's little, if any, up-front investment or equipment to become 


obsolete. Find out how ESSX service from Southern Bell can help your small business do business a little better. Call us 


at 1 800 522-2355. After all, it’s a lot easier to get a better phone system than it is to get better customers. 
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CARROLL 





brew. Call it the essence of being Neneh. 
The album, co-produced in first-rate 
fashion by Cherry with her husband 


Booga Bear and Johnny Dollar, kicks off 


with the appropriately titled Sassy, an 
old-school, freestyle rap tune, in which 
she asserts, “Fellas got to give me the 
most respect/ ‘Cause you know | don’t 
waste my time.” Propelled by a jazzy pi- 
ano riff, she rhymes a duet with the Guru, 
a raspy male rapper from the group Gang 
Starr. “If you step to her wrong,” he 
warns, “you're getting played like jazz.” 

Many of the cuts, such as Move with 
Me, Twisted and Red Paint, show Cherry 
in a soul-searching mood, singing and 
rapping almost mystically (“Move with 
me, I’m strong enough/ To be weak in 
your arms”). The sparse, moody ar- 
rangements, combining synthesizer 
strings, record-turntable scratches and 
occasional guitar, bass and piano riffs, 
give her hip-hop, rock and jazz fusion a 
delightfully surreal ambience. 

But Cherry rocks out too. Money 
Love, the first single released from the 
album, flexes a kinetic, chunky drum- 
beat and power guitar riffs. 7rout, which 
despite its ambiguous title is a hymn of 
praise for sex education in public 


SURREAL FUSION: Cherry goes in for 
soul searching but rocks out too 


schools, is set to a booming, get-up-out- 
of-your-seat hip-hop drum rhythm, with 
guitars and harmonica added for good 
measure. On this track Cherry does a 











snappy duet with R.E.M. lead singer Mi- | 


chael Stipe, who manages not to embar- 
rass himself while rapping 

Homebrew’s hallmark track, though, 
is / Ain't Gone Under Yet, an eloquent 
portrait of a stereotype-defying young 
mother on the streets. The piece aims to 
make listeners rethink their assump- 
tions about the homeless and single 
mothers. First Cherry raps, ‘The city’s 


my home, the streets where I roam/ But 
still I leave the drugs and violence 
alone.” Then she breaks out into smooth 
singing: “Your under is my over/ I've 
never seen your over yet/ But don't for- 
get/ 1 ain’t gone under yet.” gg 


Making a 
Forward Leap 


TITLE: JHE SEAGULL 

AUTHOR: ANTON CHEKHOV 

WHERE: BROADWAY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: /fs fizzled debut season 


behind it, Tony Randall's national troupe 
offers its first creditable production. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


VERY FEW YEARS, SOMEONE TRIES 
to launch a national ensemble to 
perform theclassics, an American 
equivalent to London’s Royal Na- 
tional troupe or Paris’ Comédie-Fran- 
caise, But the effort has always foun- 
dered, often over questions of how to 
finance it or because the very scope of the 
ambition stirred audience expectations 
that no start-up group is likely to meet. 
Last season Tony Randall brought 
his National Actors Theater to Broad- 
way with an overwrought version of The 
Crucible, an unfunny slog through Fey- 
deau’s farce A Little Hotel on the Side and 
a stupefyingly overacted rendition of 
The Master Builder. At season’s end, ex- 
ecutive producer Manny Kladitis said, 
“We know there were problems, but 
give us a chance. A company has to walk 
before it can run.” 
Last week the Randall troupe opened 
a second season with, as promised, a 
heartening leap forward. Its staging of 
The Seagull is imperfect and at times 
campy, taking too literally Chekhov's 
admonition that his plays are comedies. 
But it tells the story beautifully and has 
several interesting ideas about the text. 
Jon Voight, returning to Broadway 
for the first time in 25 years, gives an un- 
showy performance as the celebrity writ- 
er Trigorin that subtly conveys the char- 
acter's lonely, inward-looking obsession 
with his craft. As the actress Arkadina, 
Tyne Daly stresses monstrous self-ab- 
sorption. Not for Daly the customary dot- 
ty unawareness of how she puts down 
her son, a would-be avant-garde play- 
wright; each belittling gesture is calcu- 
lated cruelty, As the son, Ethan Hawke 
solves the play's pivotal problem, fore- 
shadowing the youth's instability and 
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SELF-ABSORPTION: Hawke and Daly in 
a bond of calculated cruelty 


making clear why he and not his at-wit’s- 
end beloved, Nina, commits suicide. 

In the staging by director Marshall 
Mason and set designer Marjorie Bradley 
Kellogg, the first act takes place out- 
doors, by a lake where Arkadina humili- 
ates her son in his first artistic venture. 
Although the action gradually moves in- 
doors, the trees never disappear. They 
stand throughout at the stage’s edge, si- 
lent sentinels recalling the bitter mo- 
ment that brings on all the play’s ruin. @ 


Going With 
The Wind 


TITLE: SHOWMAN: THE LIFE OF 
DAVID O. SELZNICK 

AUTHOR: DAVID THOMSON 
PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 792 PAGES; $35 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Brilliant writing 
portrays self-destruction in the high 
Hollywood manner. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





F IT WAS BAD FOR HIM, MOVIE PRO- 

ducer David O. Selznick had to do it. 

He was a drug addict (Benzedrine), 

a compulsive gambler (in 1946 alone 
he lost $581,621) and an equally compul- 
sive womanizer (no star, secretary or 
script girl was safe from his lunging, oaf- 
ish passes). He was often drunk, he never 
smoked less than three packs a day, and 
he usually worked deep into the night, 
wearing out ranks of stenographers as he 
manically dictated memos, stream-of- 
consciousness-style, in an attempt to 
maintain control over every detail of his 
films and of a business and personal life 
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that yearly grew more chaotic. Eventual- 
ly Selznick managed to fritter away fi- 
nancial interest in his greatest claim to 
fame, Gone With the Wind, a careless- 
ness that cost him millions he could have 
used in his desperate final days. 

He wore himself out in 63 years, but 
he never wears down biographer David 
Thomson, and despite a length more ap- 
propriate to the life of a world leader 
than that of a relatively minor—though 
never inconspicuous—movie producer, 
Thomson’s book never wears down the 
reader either. Partly that’s because 
Thomson is a writer of rare grace as well 
as a shrewd, knowledgeable and criti- 
cally astute observer of high Holly- 
wood’s golden years. Partly is be- 
cause, despite many exasperating sins 
and shortcomings, David O. Selznick 
was a curiously likable guy. 

There was always some- 
thing childlike, therefore for- 
givable, in his appetites. They 
were of a piece with his whim- 
sical enthusiasms—for a new 
project (or a series of last-min- 
ute changes in an old one) or a 
new bauble (he was a Jewish 
lad who loved Christmas, each 
year turning it into a produc- 
tion that rivaled his movies in 
prodigality). As Thomson puts 
it, “It was the speed with 
which he changed his mind 
that amounted to genius.” 

A big, soft klutz who never 
exercised anything but his ego, 
Selznick was the son of one of 
the industry’s pioneer pirates, a 
high roller who was quickly 
rolled over by better organized 
competitors. Thomson hints at 
a streak of madness in the Selz- 
nick line (one brother, Myron, a 
legendary Hollywood agent, 
died of alcoholism; another was 
institutionalized for many 
years). But in David's case it looked at 
first like genius. He was head of produc- 
tion at RKO at 30, had his own unit at 
MGM a year later, his own company four 
years after that. And he oversaw some of 
his best pictures in that period: King 
Kong, David Copperfield and a terrific 
movie about moviemakers, What Price 
Hollywood?, self-knowing, self-satiriz- 
ing. Along the way, Selznick married the 
boss of all boss’s daughters, Irene, apple 
of Louis B. Mayer's glittering eye. 

It is possible that the son of a notori- 
ous failure had a more than usual need to 
succeed. It is possible that the son-in-law 
of the mighty head of mighty MGM had 
one or two things to prove to his tough, 
smart, neurotic wife, not to mention ever 
cynical Hollywood. But as Thomson 
shows, Selznick cannot be pickled in 





conventional psychological wisdom. 

His greatest hit, ironically, was the 
largest factor in his undoing. Gone With 
the Wind was a typical Selznick produc- 
tion: lavish, wildly over budget, a reflec- 
tion of his essentially feminine sensibil- 
ity (and thus never quite satisfactory as 
an epic). He platooned writers and direc- 
tors on and off the film, eventually reduc- 
ing everyone (including himself) to gib- 
bering exhaustion. But it worked at some 
sub-aesthetic level, remaining perhaps 
the most beloved and popular film ever 
made. Unfortunately, its success was un- 
duplicable. Selznick correctly predicted 
that his obituaries would revolve around 

As did the rest of his life, while he 
vainly sought, with such unlikely pro- 
jects as Since You Went Away and Duel in 
the Sun, to recapture the magic. 

He divorced Irene, replaced her with 





SELZNICK: “It was the speed with which he 
changed his mind that amounted to genius” 


his “discovery,” Jennifer Jones, whose 
career (along with his own, now bound 
up with hers) he mismanaged. His fre- 
netic and unfocused nature drove him 
into marginality and premature death. 
Another irony: the Selznick movies that 
have lasted best are ones made while his 
attention was diverted (A Star /s Born, 
The Third Man) or while strong direc- 
tors (like Hitchcock on Hebecca) fended 
off his fussiness. In short, his was not a 
great career, but out of it Thomson has 
fashioned a great, and finally tragic, bi- 
ography. Selznick may have squandered 
his life, but he did so with fascinating 
energy and in ways that tell us much 
about how time, talent and power can be 
wasted in Hollywood, a town where self- 
indulgence has always been the most 
readily available form of lunacy. a 
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YSHUA 


said, 
“lam the light 
fo) mm tarom'Ze)a (ei 


Y'’shua? Yes, that’s Jesus’ Jewish name. 
He is a Jew you know. After all, where 
do you think he spent Hannukah, in 
Rome? Y'shua was in Jerusalem 

for Hannukah, at the Temple, 

answering questions like: 


“How long will you keep us in sus- 
pense? If you are the Messiah, tell 
us plainly.” 


And his answer was, 


“| did tell you, but you do not believe. 
The miracles | do in my Father's name 
speak for me.” 


You see, Y’shua claimed to be the 
promised Messiah, God's Savior from 
sin and Deliverer from darkness. He 
said of himself: 


“Whoever follows me will never walk in 
darkness, but will have the light of life.” 


NV Coks} ql of=e)e)(-m0]0] (om e-ltal-lm@ale)mal-t-lmr-lele) elt 
sin and darkness. But it's a problem that 


i 


bat "sr 


needs a dramatic solution. And Y’shua 
is God's problem solver. He can bring 
peace where there is strife. Y’shua can 
give us hearts to care for one another. 
He can relieve guilt, mend broken 
homes. He can brighten our lives more 
than any Hannukah menorah or 
Christmas tree. 


If you want to know more about the 
Messiah, consult your Creator. If you'd 
like to reach us, we are eager to tell you 
more about him in a book called Y'shua. 
It's free, as a gift from Jews for Jesus 
Flee Molelmis(-lace(m gle 7-(8)@Zel0m (oll el-¥-le)|-) 
to enjoy God. Ask Y’shua to brighten 


‘ your celebration this season. He offers 


you a joy-filled forever! 


To get your free book, fill out this coupon. 


Please note: \\ 
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TAT PIC 


4499 “Let's face it, on most days, I'm lucky 
. a ae to go three holes without missing 
a putt.So when | say 30 years, 
MISSING A PUTT I havent gone off the deep end. 
“I'm just making a point about the unbelievably high quality 
standards that Motorola Cellular sets for itself. 
“The fact is, they're among the highest in the world. 
“And since Motorola cellular phones are made so well, it 
should come as no surprise that they're the world's best sellers, de- 
livering the kind of customer satisfaction nobody else can match. 


“Motorola. It's an American com- 
pany setting standards of quality mT. L ARD 
the whole world can shoot for. U S 


“Something that gets a M OROLA SETS FOR ITS 
big thumbs up from me*’ | CELLULAR PHONES. 
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CINEMA 


Eddie and 
The PAC Rats 


EDDIE MURPHY IS AN UNLIKELY FRONT 
man for a bald satire of political action 
committees. But THE DISTINGUISHED 
GENTLEMAN has the star updating Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington with heaps of 
‘90s cynicism and '60s righteousness. 
Thomas Jefferson Johnson (Murphy) is 
no saintly Jefferson Smith from the 
Frank Capra classic; he is a shakedown 
artist improbably elected to Congress 
who is tempted, then troubled, by cor- 
rupting pacs and perks. A pity that direc- 
tor Jonathan Lynn (My Cousin Vinny) 
lacks the daredevil touch for a blend of 60 
Minutes and Saturday Night Live. Mur- 
phy still has his supernova smile and a 
gift for acute accents—Chinese, Yiddish, 
white-bread, soul-food—but this frail, do- 
gooder comedy seems a holding action 
until Fast Eddie regains his stride. 


TELEVISION 


Battle Royal 


MARITAL SEPARATIONS, A FIRE AT WIND- 
sor Castle and now CHARLES AND DIANA: 
UNHAPPILY EVER AFTER—it has been a 
rough year for the royal family. asc’s 
new docudrama (Dec. 13) starts with 
the 1981 royal wedding and goes down- 
hill from there. Its sympathies are plain: 
Diana is the down-to-earth outsider 
forced to endure a stuffy new life-style 
(when she pops into the palace kitchen 
for orange juice, the staff is horrified). 
Charles is merely a wuss; the real heay- 
ies are his priggish parents, forever 
sniffing about royal propriety. Despite 
the oversimplification, this TV movie is 
surprisingly likable, thanks mainly to 
Roger Rees and Catherine Oxenberg, 
who portray the couple with more verve 
and warmth than they perhaps deserve, 


BOOKS 
That Deadly Charm 


FOR ELICITING THE MENACE THAT LURKS 
in familiar surroundings, there’s no one 
like Patricia Highsmith. RIPLEY UNDER 
WATER (Knopf; $21) is her fifth novel fea- 
turing the fastidious, charming murder- 
er Tom Ripley, now living the life of a 
country gentleman in France. But this 
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CINEMA: Con man Murphy and 
friends stoke an in-House revolution 
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TELEVISION: Rees and Oxenberg 
in scenes from a marriage 


BOOKS: Suspense and dark doings 
in the sunny French countryside 
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MUSIC: Richard Kapp and his superb 
ensemble bring Vivaldi to life 


MUSIC: A No. 1 single and album— 
and another triumph—for Houston 
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time Ripley plays the mouse; the cats are 
two creepy new American neighbors 
who seem to know his darkest secrets. 
Part of the pleasure of reading High- 
smith comes from her evocative descrip- 
tions of place, whether small French vil- 
lages or Tangier or London. Even so, 
they are but momentary diversions 
from the sense of foreboding and the 
most terrifying question of all: Why do 
we hope the psychopathic Ripley will 
prevail? 


MUSIC 


New Delights from 
An Old Master 


FOR LISTENERS WHO THINK OF VIVALDI 
as merely the composer of The Four Sea- 
sons and several hundred indistinguish- 
able concertos, VIVALDI’'S FAVORITES, 
VOL. 1 (ESS.A.Y) could be the most plea- 
surable, sensibility-cleansing surprise 
in a long time. The performers are the 
Philharmonia Virtuosi, who, since being 
founded in 1974 by their protean con- 
ductor, Richard Kapp, have blended a 
changing ensemble of players from the 
New York Philharmonic with talented 
younger musicians in a common pursuit 
of polished eclecticism. These six con- 
certos, for diverse combinations of in- 
struments, are utterly distinctive and 
absorbing. Favorite Favorites; the exu- 
berant Concerto in C Major and the poi- 
gnant Largo in the G Minor. 


MUSIC 


Diva Does Dolly 


WELL, OF COURSE WHITNEY HOUSTON IS 
No. 1 on the charts again. Listeners are 
parched for the pretty art of balladeer- 
ing, and Houston's rich soprano intel- 
ligently mines the emotions—romantic 
or spiritual, strong and subtle—in her 
power-pop arias. The album for her new 
film, The Bodyguard, includes choice 
cuts from Curtis Stigers, the S,O.U.L. 
S.Y.S.T.E.M. and Joe Cocker, but mostly 
it’s a showcase for Houston's mature vo- 
calizing. Her triumph is a reading of 
Dolly Parton’s / Will Always Love You, 
which she builds into a deathbed decla- 
ration of tenderness and release; you 
can hear life ebbing as the passion to bid 
farewell soars. The voice is a musical in- 
strument too. Houston’sisaStrad. 
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Neither rain, 
Nor snow, 
Nor gloom 


of night... 


The new weather resistant 
IQZoom S9OWR from Pentax 
means fantastic pictures without 
worry, NO more missed oppor- 
tunities, and a lot more fun. 


Ui fale) AY.e) eR ar- (eR (oh e\-ner-1¢-)(01) 
or moisture and dirt would 
destroy your camera whether 
you were white-water rafting or 
having a water fight in the back 
yard. Now the |QZoom 90WR 
brings weather resistant zoom 
lens technology to action 
fe)ate) (ole e-le)a\y 


I, addition to weather proofing, 
the |QZoom 9OWR features a 
Ulalie[el=ec=lanle)(-mee)alice)m (arel 
Fellfe\Wicwe)e]=1¢-1¢(0)ahe) a ele) (sh4ele)a 
and shutter. The |QZoom 90WR 
also has red-eye reduction, 
automatic zoom flash, multi- 
beam or spot auto focus, and full 
r-10] (op o}-(o1.<e[e]a) @ore)anle)—iar-r-lt(e) an (@) 
make sure your selected subject 
is beautifully photographed. 


|| or dry, the 9OWR from 
Pentax is the camera for active 
lifestyles. 
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First Bard 

HER INAUGURAL DELIVERY WILL 
come minus the throaty glitz ofa 
Barbra Streisand tune, but it will 
be anticipated with just as much 
fervor. Last week distinguished 
author and poet MAYA ANGELOU 
was asked to compose a poem for 
the festivities on Jan. 20. Ange- 
lou, 65, a former dancer, civil 
rights activist and professor, 
earned a place in American let- 
ters with such raw, heartfelt ac- 
counts of life in the rural South 
as / Know Why the Caged Bird 
Sings. Her Inaugural poem is 
sure to be equally evocative. 





Heartland Soul 


GRUNGE MAY BE ALL THE RAGE 
from rock clubs to runways, but 
SOUL ASYLUM, Minnesota's lov- 
able, gritty garage band, hap- 
pened to be there first. For near- 
ly 10 years, the foursome has 
churned out smart rock in the 
tattered garb de rigueur for the 
trendy bands of the Seattle 
sound. “They've co-opted our 
fashion sense," jokes front man 
Dave Pirner. Yes, but SA’s still a 
standout. Critically lauded, their 
latest album, Grave Dancers 
Union, has led the band to the top 
of two charts, Celebrity—at a 
screechy volume—isn't far off. 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


More Star Love Woes 


LOVE MATCH OVER FOR JOHN AND TATUM AS THE 


American reading public ODs on inane tennis puns! 
When the news broke that JOHN MCENROE and his 
wife TATUM O'NEAL were nearing a split, the tabloids 

churned out wordplays faster than those automated 
serving cannons shoot tennis balls. BREAK POINT? 
LOVE ON THE LINE. TATUM PLAYING SINGLES WITHOUT 
JouNn. Enough to inspire any professional racketer to 
stay married. Far more fascinating were the wildly 
disparate “facts” that fell beneath the headlines. 
Some accounts had Tatum leaving John to resurrect 
her acting career; others had the 29-year-old trysting 
with younger men. While one paper had the champ 
packing the couple’s three kids for Malibu, others 
had him training for competition in Texas. The real 
story? Mac’s moved to India, joined an ashram, and 
plans to exorcise his inner enfant terrible. 
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Rush Back 
On Top 


IT’S A VINDICATION FOR ANY- 
one coveting a bumper sticker 
that reads BUCHANAN IN ‘96. A 
switch that will delight the ever 
growing crowds who consider 
MADONNA more annoying than a 
grass stain on a new Gaultier 
shirt. After three weeks of living 
in the weighty Mylar shadow of 
Sex, radio’s right-wing gab man 
RUSH LIMBAUGH is back resting 
happily at the No. 1 spot on the 
New York 7imes best-seller list. 
Limbaugh's The Way Things 
Ought to Be, a 304-page diatribe 
against all people, places and 





things liberal, had come down a 
notch shortly after the Hrolica 
goddess landed in stores with 
her media-hyped assemblage of 
pop-tart fantasies. What Rush's 
return seems to __ 
indicate is that < 
America prefers 
its bombast pack- « 
aged in the form of ! 
a paunchy suit- 
clad politico rath- § 
er than a raunchy 2 


unclothed chan- 
teuse. Or, then 
again, it could 


mean that readers 
have found Lim- 
baugh’s provoca- 
tive use of the written word even 
more exciting than a bunch of 
racy pictures. One of the book’s 
headings? “Go Ahead and Lick 
That Frog.” 
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